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FOREWORD 


The awakening in our country has a much wider significance 
than most people, with their preoccupation in the struggle for 
political freedom, recognise. The desire for self-government is 
only one phase and not the most important phase of this 
general awakening. The awakening is like a rising flood that 
covers the whole space between the banks or, more appropriately, 
like a flood of light that lights every nook and corner. In arts 
and letters, in music and painting and sculpture, and in fact, in all 
the departments of life, the new consciousness is doing its work. 

In the sphere of music, this awakening has been a visible 
process. For years, Sangitha Sabhas have, in different parts of 
the Madras City, had their annual celebrations ; and their weekly 
performances have been increasing from year to year. There is 
now a vast and growingly larger number of men and women in the 
country taking an interest in music and themselves learning to 
sing. Academies of music are springing up ; and broadcasts of 
music are being attended by vast crowds. There is evidence, 
which few can fail to recognise, that in music, as in other spheres, 
this awakening is at work. 

That there is a literature dealing with South Indian music 
is known. Few, outside the small class of experts conversant 
with the theory of music or music as a science, know even the 
names of the writers. It is, therefore, a great service at this 
moment to open up the literature of Indian music and make it 
available to the public. Mr. M. S. Ramaswami Aiyar, who is an 
eminent exponent of the present-day music, both in its theoretic 
and practical aspects, is eminently fitted to undertake this task. 
And the public owes a debt of gratitude to the Annamalai 
University for the help and encouragement which it has given to 
Mr. Ramaswami Aiyar in performing this very useful service. 

Ramamatya, the author of the book here published, recog- 
nised twenty Melas; his successors went on increasing the 
numbe ; and the present-day theory recognises seventy-two, 
thougf ' is doubtful whether all of them are in actual use or can 
satisfy e ear of the people. It is a result of pure mathematics— 
a quest 1 of how many combinations of the seven notes and their 
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variations can be made. Mr. Ramaswami Aiyar thinks that even 
the two and thirty were the resulting combination of the seven 
notes, five of which had a sharp and fiat sonance and the word ‘ rag^’ 
itself indicates the number 32, according to the peculiar Indian 
Notation of numbers by the letters of the alphabet. A question 
may here arise as to whether the word ‘ raga 1 was a new intro- 
duction into music after the thirty- two Melas had come to be 
recognised. 

Mr. Ramaswami Aiyar refers to a criticism of the author by 
a successor of his, that two of his twenty Melas have the same 
notes. I am inclined to agree with Mr. Ramaswami Aiyar that it 
must be a slip and the manuscripts may be responsible for it. Is 
it impossible to find out what combination it must be for either 
the one or the other that has been written amiss and resulted in 
the error criticised ? 

Experts, like Mr. Ramaswami Aiyar, must not only open up 
the past of music but point the way to its future. 

Mylapore, ) T. R. VENKATARAMA SASTRI. ‘ 
28th March , 2932. J 



PREFACE 


The manuscripts of Svaramelakalamdhi are found in Tanjore, 
Madras, Baroda, and Bikanir. Its bare text, for aught I know, 
was printed twice — first, at Kumbakonam in 1906 by Mr. S. 
Narayanaswami Aiyar and secondly, at Bombay in 1910 by 
Mr. V. N. Bhatkhande, though under the pseudonym of 
Bharadvaja Sarma. The latter edition contained, at least, a 
running commentary in Maharati. 

But both the printed editions happened to be, alike, 
defective and even misleading. I shall give only one instance 
and pass on. 

In the fifth chapter of the work, the two Ragas of 
Sudhavasantha and Malavasri are correctly defined, in two 


verses, 1 

thus : — 


A. ?m: ^Srcmjq: eTST: 1 

e 

§ 

qqfe qT^Sfq SPRtJ q^Efci: 1 

S3 

s 

qq qfgifc# qq> q$ 11 

<0 

qqqq-c?: 1 

i 

B. RqMrfi qrsq#: flTST: sqnsWftefq 

§ 

ik S4 

qtqd ^qqrqq Bqqr li 

s 

ffa qrsqsft: 1 


But how did Messrs. Narayanaswami Aiyar and Bhatkhande 
present to us, in their respective editions, the same two Ragas ? 
Both of them gave us, alike, the following two lines regarding 
the point under consideration : — 

m: srto: e i 

\© 

rfr qa II 

SO 

Here, both of them consciously began with Sudhavasantha 
but unconsciously ended with Malavasri. In other words, they 
took the first line of A and the last line of B, mixed them 

1 The verse regarding Sudhavasantha is marked A, while that regard- 
ing Malavasri is marked B. 
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together with a little modification, and produced a meaningless J 
jargon which explained neither of the two Ragas. 

A fresh edition of SvaramUakalanidhi containing, as \jf 
ought, a full and correct text, a true and free translation, and a» 
historical and critical introduction is therefore felt as a 
desideratum— to supply which mine is an humble contribution 
or, at best, a provoker of a better one. 

I feel bound to record here that the credit of having 
prepared a correct version of the Sanskrit Text of Svaramela - 
kaldmdhi and enabled me to bring it to the light of the day — 
belongs to the joint-labour of the two veteran Sanskrit scholars 
of Tanjore— Messrs. P. S. Sundaram Aiyar and Pundit S. 
Subrahmanya Sastri, who are also well-versed in the theory of 
Indian Music. I heartily thank them therefor and also for the 
kindness wherewith they went through the proof-sheets and 
even otherwise gave me very valuable hints and suggestions. 

Thanks be, also, to the Diocesan Press, Madras, for its 
prompt and neat execution of the work. 

It only remains for me to say that, on February i, 1931 , 1 
delivered the subject-matter of Svamnelakddmdhi as a Lecture 
under the auspices of the Annamalai University which, I feel 
thankful to state, was good enough to give her imprimatur to its 
publication in the present form. 

‘ Bai Bhavan ’ 1 

Triplicane, [ M. S. RAMASWAMI AIYAR 

1st March s igp> j 
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SVARAMELAKALANIDHI 

INTRODUCTION 


Svaramelakalanidhi is one of the standard works, in Sanskrit, 
on the Carnatic Music. Ramamatya, its author, was a native of 
Andhradesa and lived in or about Kondavit, 1 which was not far 
away from Bezwada, in the principality of which he had a fort of 
his own and in the vicinity of which he enjoyed the overlordship 2 
of a large estate of land washed by the eastern sea. He belonged 
to the Todarmal family; his father was Thimmamatya 3 ; and he 
himself was such an efficient musician-composer that he won the 
title of ‘ Abhinava Bharatacharya ’. 4 

He was associated with Rama Raja of Vijayanagar, perhaps 
as his minister, as the word amatya indicates. His father too had 
the same title of * amatya ’ appended to his name. But whether 
the father and the son were ever real ministers, who moulded the 
destinies of Vijayanagar, or were so called only by way of courtesy — 
a glance at the History of Vijayanagar seems to throw a doubt on. 

Nothing else is known to us of the father than his fatherhood. 
As for the son, Ramamatya, he exhibited his person, in his work, 
more as a prolific Vdggeyakdra than a serious-minded politician. 
All that he could record of himself was : — (i) He had studied 
the secret of music. 5 (2) He alone, of all others, knew both the 
theory and art of music. 6 (3) The traditional lore of music, in- 
herited from his grandfather, Kallapadesika — evidently, Kallinath, 

1 CL q qsf ! 

Svaramelakalan idh i * 

* CL %cfR VQR—Ibti. 

fqfjfe: : —Ibid. 

4 Cf. This means Modern Bharatacharya. 

s CL ^m^g-Svaramilakaldnidki, 
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a Commentator of Sangitharatnakara — palpitated in his pulse. 1 
(4) Rama Raja requested him, in preference to others, to write a 
new treatise on music reconciling the conflicting views that were 
then in vogue. 2 And (5) the same Rama Raja gave him, 'in 
recognition of his (musical) services many a valuable present. 3 ' 
This, surely, is not the language of a veritable minister , who 
wielded the mighty empire of Vijayanagar and who, in the 
intervals of his State-business, managed to write a musical work 
also, just as Mr. Gladstone wrote his Homer or Vidyaranya, his 
Panchadasi . 

Further, a reference to Robert Sewell’s Forgotten Empire 
shows that Achyutha succeeded Krishna Raya Deva in 1530, that 
Sadasiva succeeded Achyutha in 1542, and that the latter 
(Sadasiva) was virtually a prisoner in the hands of Rama Raja 
who was, at first, his minister but became afterwards inde- 
pendent. 4 By ‘independent’, Sewell should have meant that 
Rama Raja was de facto the ruler of Vijayanagar. So he might 
have been. But de jure the ruler was, undoubtedly, Sadasiva ; 
for, a very large number of inscriptions, ranging from 1542 to 
1568, recognize Sadasiva as the real sovereign. 5 Why, Rama- 
matya himself admits that Rama Raja helped Sadasiva to regain 
his throne. 6 Hence, it is submitted, Rama Raja should have 

1 a. Iwfqfq: qmmft I 

aatefq ottr 11 

N=> NO 

5 varameiakaldmdht, 

s cl gjjfr \ ihd 

3 a. dwj g^rfqar fRerg|t^i 

%fr?f 11 

Fq^rl J Ibid. 

4 Vide Sewell’s Forgotten Empire , page 109. 

3 Ibid — page 179. 

6 ct. q: wfcugg: eiPTsrugt fsnfer fonw- 

NS S3 

gqqrfgq ggqjf # 59 ? gfrPFqgrf II 

Svaramelakalanidki. 
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been 5 at least when Ramamatya wrote his work, only a minister, 
though the king was a puppet in his hands. How, then, could 
Ramamatya afford to be a minister of a minister ? 

* Further again, Ramamatya 3 s description of Rama Raja’s 
pedigree is more fanciful than real and betrays the mentality of a 
flattering court-poet .rather than that of a responsible State-officer. 

The following Table shows Rama Raja's pedigree, according 
to Ramamatya : — 

Vishnu 

s 

Brahma 

I 

Athri 

i 

Moon 

Budha 

i 

Pururava 

! 

Ayu 

Nahusha 

i 

Yayathi 

1 

Bharata 

Sri Ranganath 
\ 

i i ~ \ 

Rama Raja Thimma Raja VenkatadrL 

(Fig 1) 

But Sewell’s genealogy 1 , taken from epigraphical records, 
gives Rama Raja his proper place in the royal line of Vijayanagar 
thus : — 

Thimma 
^ i 

Isvara 

I 

Narasimha 

i 

i i i 

By 1st wile By 2nd wile By 3rd wile 

i 

Vira Narasimha Krishna Raya Deva | J 

Rang a Achyutha 

j 

Sadasiva 


l 

Daughter 
Married 
Rama Raja. 

(Fig, 2) 

Cl Sewell’s Forgotten Emphe , page 180. 


Daughter 

Married 

Thimma (Tirumal) Raja. 
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It is thus clear that Rama Raja belonged, if at all, to the 
royal family only by marriage. Ramamatya only confirmed ft 
when he observed : “ Krishna Raya gave his daughter in 

marriage to Rama Raja and thereby enhanced the dignity of the 
parenthood of daughters.” 1 

History gives us no pedigree of Rama. Raja except that he 
was a son of one Ranga and that he had two brothers, namely, 
Thimma Raja and Venkatadri. 2 This Thimma Raja is said to 
have murdered Sadasiva in 1568 and usurped his throne. 3 But 
Rama Raja ruled, if at all, only on behalf of his king, Sadasiva. 
True, he was a brave soldier; 4 but he was over-ambitious 
and a little reckless too, with the result that he precipitated 
the battle of Talikota in 1565 and brought about his own 
death. 

I digressed, so far, only to emphasise my doubt whether 
Ramamatya was a minister in fact or only by courtesy, and also 
to warn the reader against blindly accepting unhistorical, and 
therefore untruthful, statements. 

Let us now proceed to study Ramamatya as a Vdggeyakara, ' 
pure and simple. 

His exact date is not available. Being however a contem- 
porary of Rama Raja, he should have lived in the sixteenth century. 
He was well-versed in Sanskrit and Music ; and in Rama 
Raja’s opinion, he was the best of the then existing musicians. 
He wrote many musical works, such as for instance, Ela, 
Ragakadamba, Mathrika, Sudaka, Panchathalesvara, Sriranga, 
Dvipada, Svaranka, Srivilasa, Dhruva, Pancharatna, and so 
forth. 

No wonder, then, that Rama Raja— at the instance of his 
brother, Venkatadri — required Ramamatya to write a new work 
on music. Of this requisition, Svaramelakaldnidhi was the result. 

CL 5Fqr>KTV£r P 3 ^Fqrfq^sr | 

Svaramilakalamdhi. 

3 Vide Sewell’s Forgotten Empire , page 214. 

1 Ibid, page 212. 

4 CL f=rfs?PT clc#ffeiRrf&l I 

wfT ffe'T II 

Svaramelakaldnidhi . 
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The colophon 1 , at its end, clearly shows that Ramamatya finished 
hie- work in Saka 1472, Sadharana Year, Sravana Month, and the 
tenth day of Nirmalathara (Sukla) Paksha — all of which correspond 
to Thursday, August 21, 1550 A.D. 2 

. * Now, be it noted, it was in order to reconcile some con- 
flicting views on music that Svaramelakalanidhi was written, as 
evidenced by Venkatadri, in his request to his brother, Rama 
Raja: — ‘ The science of music has, both in theory and practice, 
degenerated into conflicting views ; let Ramamantri (Ramamatya), 
by your command, reconcile all (the conflicting views) and write a 
(new) science ’ ; 3 and as confirmed by Rama Raja, in his requisi- 
tion to Ramamatya : ‘In the science of music, conflicting views 
have indeed arisen. Bring to a focus all their salient features and 
write an interesting treatise on music, embodying therein its 
theory and practice.’ 4 

Be it, again, noted that, about the same time or within 
the space of about a decade after the publication of Svaramela- 
kalanidhi, Pundarika Vittala finished his Sadragachandrodaya. 
Even in that book, the same note of complaint was sounded 
that the theory and practice of music did conflict with each 
other and that, therefore, Burhan Khan asked Vittala to re- 
concile them. 5 Again, in 1609, the self-same note of complaint 

1 a. suss ^ giw* 

sr? snwirfg qsr ssrit i 

Svaramelakalanidhi. 

2 Vide L. D. Swamikannu Pillars Indian Ephemens , VoL V., 
page 303. 

3 gTfcTqn# S&qq =3 1 

gq g rRte? 3 ^gT ciqfcT Ii 

Svaramelakalanidhi 

1 gnkrsiTfN gmwwfai g^j gRrguqrs^PT: 1 
ggn g^gq^tr^gr g*flH5ir^‘ g?g « 

Ibid. 

Sadragachandrodaya. 
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was resounded when Somanath declared : ‘ I write Ragavibodha 

only to reconcile the conflict between the science and the art-wf 
music.’ 1 Even the recently published Sangithasudha contains a 
similar note of complaint. 2 , 

A question, therefore, naturally arises, namely, * Why should 
the musical views conflict , at all , with one another ?’ To put the 
same question sarcastically : ‘ Why should the harmonious music 
produce disharmony amongst its votaries ? ’ 

Because the old order changes, giving place to the new ; and, 
in the transition-period, both the orders struggle with each other 
— the one anxious to get in and the other unwilling to get out. 

But why should the ‘old order’ change? In addition to 
Tennyson’s philosophical answer, there is here an important truth 
to be grasped. Into two broad divisions, Science falls — exact 
and non-exact. The rules of an ‘exact’ science are inflexible and 
never change with the times. H 2 0, for instance, was, is, and 
shall ever be water and never anything else. But as regards a 
‘ non-exact ’ science, such as for example Music, it is always 
progressive ; and, a fortiori , its rules do change from time to time, 
in order to suit the growing taste of the people. 

Mark ! I said * from time to time ’ and not from day to day. 
For, if music — like dream — changes from day to day ; surely, like 
dream, it will be labelled as mere phantasy and treated as such 
Being, however, too momentous for his own welfare, man learn 
to so mould and fashion music as to make it grow only ver> 
slowly and even imperceptibly, as well as to imprint every one o 
the stages of its growth with its peculiar technique. Thi: 
position Mr. P. C. Buck explains in his History of Music in ; 
felicitous language, which I shall re-state with a little modificatioi 
thus : The various stages of musical progress are not the invention 
of the learned few imposed on , and adopted by, the unlearned many 
but rather , a summing-up and organisation by the former of thos 
practices and usages at which the latter had arrived by instinct « 

Ragavibodha . 

JjTMRilvfr tqflTfff H 


Sangithasudha. 
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Hence, the technique of music of a particular age means 

and includes the summary of the music of the preceding age 
plus the conventions engrafted, from time to time, upon the 
original stock, by the masses, as enabling them to attain an ideal 
diVnly seen in the distance. A real musician cannot therefore 
afford to ignore the. aspirations of the people at large, fly at a 
tangent and pooh-pooh the technique of his age which is the 
natural growth of years and sometimes of centuries and to which 
he is tied and bound, whether he wills it or not. 

It is, however, true that, oft and on, a genius like Thiagaraja 
arises and gives his countrymen not only a summary of the music 
of the past but also a programme for the music of the future. In 
that sense, he may be said to have interfered with, and even 
changed or modified, the musical technique of his age. Such a 
rare exception is due to the fact that the particular ‘ genius ’ has 
had the intuition to see and realise that all the possibilities of the 
code of convention, prevailing in his time, had been exhausted ; 
that ‘ the orange had been sucked dry ’ ; that the period, in which 
he happened to live, had come to a natural end ; and that he had 
been impelled to inaugurate a fresh period, in which the new 
formula of music arose, as it were, from the ashes of the old. 

To sum up : The musicians of a particular age stick, under 
ordinary circumstances, to the technique of that age. Extraordi- 
nary circumstances occasionally arise when a new age sets in 
with a new technique of music. Both the techniques — old and 
new — struggle, for a while, after which the old dies and the new 
flourishes, till a still newer age brings with it its own newer 
technique to supplant it. In all these cases of succession, the 
struggle between the old and the new techniques lasts only during 
the transition-periods. 

It is this inevitable struggle that goes by the name of ‘ the 
conflict of musical views ’ which, in the nature of things, does 
arise from time to time. 

The same truth Mr. Bhatkhande expressed at Lucknow in 
another way : ‘ Our music has undergone changes, from time to 
time, according to the tastes of the different ages. We find the 
system propounded in Sangitharatncikara of Sharngadev is a con- 
siderable advance on that desciibed in Bharata’s Natya, Sdslra, 
being more exhaustive, more scientific, and expressive of greater 
national culture. A mere glance at Lochana, Pundarika, Hridaya 
3 
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Narayana, Ahobala, and Srinivasa will be enough to show us that 
the systems of music propounded by them mark a still further 
advance and that they considerably differ from the systems 
appearing in N city a Sdstra and Ratnakara. We ourselves are in 
the twentieth century and the system of music, now in vogue, h*as 
left the other systems far behind.’ 1 

We are, at this stage, tempted to inquire whether Ramamatya 
recognised the progressive nature of music and whether he 
enunciated, in his work, any principle of guidance, wherewith he 
could emphasise the importance of such recognition. A study of 
Svaramttakalamdhi enables us to answer both the questions in the 
affirmative. The principle of guidance, spoken of, has already 
been referred to, though in another connection, but can bear 
repetition ; and it runs as follows : ‘ The various stages of musical 
progress are not the inventions of the learned few imposed on, and 
adopted by, the unlearned many ; but, rather, a summing-up and 
organisation by the former of those practices and usages at which 
the latter had arrived by instinct’ 

The idea, conveyed hereby, Sharngadev first put, in his own * 
way, thus : 4 The learned men are of opinion that the Science 
follows the Art and must respect the current practice. If any 
discrepancy arises between the two, the proper procedure is 
to interpret the science in such a way as it can be reconciled with 
the practice .’ 2 But, unfortunately, he relegated this principle 
almost to the end — to the sixth chapter — of his work and 
made it appear as a mere suggestion for any one to take it 
for what it was worth. 

Ramamatya, however, brought it to the forefront of his book 
and laid such an emphatic stress on it that it developed in his 


1 Vide the Repent of the 4-th All- India Music Conference of Lucknow, 
page 117. 

One word of caution is here necessaiy. The changes, referred to, are 
in connection with the superstructure of Indian Music, while its foundation 
or basic principle remains as constant as ever. It is, in fact, this basic 
principle that distinguishes the Indian system from all other systems of 
music. 

* CL qgj' I 

fWTgWWt d 

Sangiiharatnakara . 
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hands into a star-like maxim for all future writers to follow. Here 
is what he wrote on the point : ‘The Gandharva- music is ever 
employed in conformity with the (inflexible) rules of its theory. 
Bufe if the violation of those theoretical rules, inflexible though, do 
not lead to any absurdity ; and if, again, the contravention cl any 
of the rules of practice does not give pleasure, but Lrs, to 
the ear; then, the practice of music shall be preferred to its theory . 
And it is in conformity with the ‘ practical ’ rules of music 
(as opposed to its * theoretical ! ones) that the Gdna-vcmsic 
prevails. In his chapter on Instruments , Sharngadev, well-versed 
in music-lore, argued that the practice of music was more impor- 
tant than its theory .’ 1 

If Sharngadev originated this principle, which may — for 
future guidance — be called ‘ the Principle of Lakshya if, again, 
Ramamatya elaborated and developed it into a maxim ; Pundarika 
Vittala chose to condense it into an aphorismic form, namely - 

NO 

(Science only follows Art , isn’t zt 

Let us proceed to see how Ramamatya applied the principle 
of Lakshya to the development of his musical system. 

Before so doing, we shall first get to know which system of 
music he took up for study. Even a cursory glance at his work 
will show that he referred only to Sharngadev’s system of music 
and made it clear that he wanted to modify and bring that system 
alone in line with the condition of his own times. 

The reason is not far to seek. Almost all the musical works 
that are now coming into prominence, such as for instance, Sadrdga- 
chandrodaya , Rdgavibddha , Sangithadarpana , Sangithasudha , 

1 a. era i 

S3 ^3 

m nsrerei - * %ra n 

ci^Rf ^ 

w su m * 

SvammUakalanidhi * 
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Ckathurdandiprakasika , Sangithaparijatha , Sangithasaramritha , 
Nagmut-es-Asphi , Sangithakalpadruma , and Lakshyasangitha — 
all these works came successively one after another, but mark ! 
only after the time of Svaramelakaldnidhi. And Ramamatya 
had no other work to criticise before him than Sharngadef’s 
Sangitharatndkara. 

No doubt, Bharata’s Ndtya Sdstra and Narada’s Sangitha- 
makaranda had been in existence long before Sangitharatndkara . 
But, evidently, Ramamatya did not mind the former and could not 
mind the latter. For, the one lay involved in a debris at Gadwal, 
till Mrs. Ananthakrishna Sastri discovered it in 1919 and brought 
it to the light of the day ; while, the other was a treatise more on 
dramaturgy than on music. 

Could, then, Lochanakavi’s Ragatarangini have come to his 
notice? We have no definite answer to give. For, the date of 
Ragatarangini is uncertain, inasmuch as its colophon points to 
the twelfth century, while its reference to Vidyapati points to the 
fourteenth century and even later. Even assuming that the book 
was before him, we can easily conjecture that he should have 
brushed it aside ; for, it was an out-and-out North Indian book 
and dealt with the Hindustani music. 

Hence Ramamatya looked, for guidance, to none else 
than Sharngadev and even averred 1 that he would, like his own 
chosen guide, make the Principle of Lakshya the chief thing in 
his book. And he did make his averment good. Let us see 
how. 

The first point of conflict between Sharngadev and Rama- 
matya was with reference to the Sudha-Vikrithd svaras. At any 
rate, both of them agreed with regard to the Sudha-svaras and 
allocated them, alike, thus : — 

A. Clef ftqstfft qi-ss: fief: I 

S3 NO \ Q 

cfcTt qcFqf ft qsqq: II 

qn: ssKRiri ft sNrat fiferfaseft i 

SO NO 

STfW Cf ffFTTaf: WT^fclf^cST H 

Svaramilakalanidh z. 


1 Cf. ft^Te^q^pr^ | 

Svaramilakalanidhi , 
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B - sRr:wn*irea5r qrswr:??fa: i 

\ >0 NO 

pww a^mqpmf^rsrl^cfci: « 

>a c s-> 

q^tdWdlqiqt qpqRt fsSrfcPEclc!: | 

C NS> 

^STTcfr ft^atcrrat qsq%q 11 

VS 'O 

^ 9 T^r#rS«T ^rSffs: I 

>3 nO NO 

^crf^srfa^aa: 11 

NO NS NS 

sigr^qT^Tdtqpqi ttrafasacr: s 

G no 

crcFif^qi fidfcrrqt fuNrs^r qqs; n 

Sangitharatnakara. 

The idea conveyed by both A and B, quoted above, is the 
same and may be stated thus : — 

1 The svaras arise from the srutis in such a way that Shadja 
takes the 4th sruh of the Vina, Rishabha the ‘jth , Gandhara the 
9th, Madhyama the 1 3th , Panchama the 17th, Dhaivatha the 20th, 
and Nishada the 22nd 

The Sudha- svaras, which were common between Sharngadev 
and Ramamatya, may be tabulated thus : — 


Number of 
Siutis 

Sudha- Svaras. 

1 


2 


3 


4 

Sa 

5 


6 


7 

Ri 

8 


9 

Ga 

10 


11 


12 


13 

Ma 

14 


15 


16 


17 

Pa 

18 


19 


20 

Dha 

21 


22 

Ni 


(Fig. 3) 
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As regards the Vikritha- svaras, both Sharngadev and 
Ramamatya differed from each other. While Sharngadev presented 
to us so many as twelve Vikritha- svaras, Ramamatya found, in 
actual practice , only seven. He therefore recognised only th©se 
seven and left out the remaining five. 

Sharngadev worked up his twelve Vikrdtha- svaras thus : — 
‘ The twelve Vikritha Svaras are explained. The four-srutied 
Shadja becomes two-srutied Vikrithas, namely, Chyutha Sa and 
Achyutha Sa. When Ni takes the Kaisiki sruti, it is Chyutha ; 
but when it takes the Kakali sruti, it is Achyutha. That Rishabha 
which is four-srutis from Chyutha Pa is regarded as a Vikritha. 
Gandhara is declared by Sharngadev to fall into two divisions, 
three-srutied Sadharana and four-srutied Anthara. Madhyama, 
like Shadja, falls into two divisions viz., Chyutha and Achyutha. 
Panchama of Madhyamagrama is three-srutied and has one more 
variety, namely, four-srutied Kaisiki Pa. Dhaivatha, in Madhya- 
magrama, becomes a four-srutied Vikritha. The three-srutied 
Nishada and the four-srutied Nishada are treated of as Vikrithas 
of Sa and named Kaisiki Ni and Kakali Ni respectively.’ 1 

1 ct. cf tT3 ■RfoqrfeTTT: i 

^ \ S3 

qi ^ « 

gfsicfr i 

■o \ C 

>o 

' SO S3 s3 

ffa atsl si fd:?if ii 

NO <1 

H«T 8?fcT f^F t 

•o NS S3 

tqcft Tqfcf: ^qr^fUStfcT: « 

\3 so 

S3 S3 

ftfml ^1 STfcffcI 5T33I ^c!T: II 

Sangttharainakara. 
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On the other hand, Ramamatya worked up his seven Vikritha- 
svaras thus : — 

‘ How is it that only seven Vikritha- svaras are given here, 
while Sharngadev mentioned, in his Ratndkara, so many as 
twelve ? It is true that, from the theoretical point of view, the 
number twelve may be desirable. But, m actual practice , that is, 
according to the principle of Lakshya, there are only seven 
Vikritha- svaras different from the seven Sudha- svaras. If 
the basic notes are left out, there does arise a difference in 
sound, as regards the remaining five Vikritha-svaras. But if they 
(the basic notes) are retained, the said difference disappears in 
practice, though not in theory, by the process of taking the 
preceding — but not the next preceding — srutis. I shall tell you 
how. Ackyutha-Shadja does not differ from Sudha-Shadja ; 
nor does Achyutha-Madhyama differ from Sudha- Madhyama. 
Again, Vikritha- Rishabha does not differ from Sudha- Rtshabka ; 
nor does Vikritha- Dhaivatha differ from Sudha-Dhaivatha. 
Further again, Vikntha-Panchama which is taken from Madh. 
yama-Sruti does not surely differ from the other Vikritha- 
Pa-nchama . Hence under the category of the above-mentioned 
fourteen (Sudha- Vikritha) svaras, no separate mention was made 
of these five ^svaras, inasmuch as they had effected a merger, 
as indicated above. We shall enunciate the seven Vikritha- svaras 
by mentioning their names : — 

(x) Chyutha Shadja 

(2) Chyutha Madhyama 

(3) Chyutha Panchama 

(4) Sadharana Gandhara 

(5) Anthara Gandhara 

(6) Kaisiki Nishada 
and (7) Kakali Nishada. 

Chyutha Shadja is the name given to that Shadja which gives 
up its own fourth sruti and takes the third one. The same rule 
applies equally to Chyutha Madhyama and Chyutha Panchama. 
When Sudha- Madhyama takes the first Gandhara- sruti, it is 
called Sddhdrana-Gdndhdra\ but when the same Sudha- Madhyama 
takes the second Gandhara- sruti, it goes by the name of Anthara 
Gandhara. When, again, Sudha-Shadja takes the first Nishdda- 
sruti, it is called (by expert musicians) Kaisiki Nishada ; but when 
the same Sudha-Shadja takes the second Nishada- sruti, it goes by 
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the name of Kakalt Nishada. Thus, the seven Vikvitha - s varas 
have been described .’ 1 

cl f^fcir: ^rcr: i 

sreto: fssa =fifqar^qr n 

337 ^^Icfr U^BRqt^qq I 
^c! 33Riqq 55%a: a 

>© "3 

>0 q 

q^Rf qftfsisrqt srcrqf fqfarcqarer o 
qq%wfaqr?E3?q IsjfqqqqR i 

CN Os \3 

3)fq S^qcit ^ qqfxK^fagp: II 
37rqT3>rfafq^Tf§8Sq^ a fqsja I 
m q ^fa qR 35$q?qt H^-qq II 
qiiqi'qr^qara q^«fr gq igfwirg i 

vj v O V. 

SRjat qsqq: qigFgsqqR fq^T qqg; II 
qTI'qqr^ fq^qfiqnt g gqrqqq I 
fq fiat qqa: qiiilNaparfaf^qa 11 

■o 

qsqqsrarqrSR fqfia: q: 1 

SQ NO >0 

fqsra1f^ai€q q^qri^a » 

nD vj? 

arama^Mq qqfRsqq qro i 

SRPTcit qgfcTRTvf gqfjfqaT qqT II 

qgrqi fauarct a q^i i 

S3 

xqa: q^qjgqgt qsqq%qa: q^cpgf II 

s3 \ no SB 

^r^pnwipqRi^riTRR |qfq i 
RpaRf^aifaqr^SqFq: qirafefaqr^qi: II 
ftsrr =gaqf grrqRqfa q^srt q^r qfa^ i 
aatqwmq^q rqaq^^fqqiqa II 

C NO v 
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We closely trod in the footsteps of both Slarngadev and 
Ramamatya, only to correctly formulate the following table and 
rightly determine their respective Sudha-Vikt itla Svaras : — 


1 

l 2 

j 3 

4 

Number 

Sudha- 

Vikritha-Sv..:ab 

j Ramamatya's special 

or 

Srutis 

Svaras 

Shaingadev 

Ra na:r atya. 

Nomenclature. 

] 

1 


Kaisiki Nz 

Kaisiki jYz 

j 

! Shatsiuti Dha 

2 


Kakali Nz 

Kakdi Nz 

1 

3 


Chyutha Sa 

Chyutha Sa 

• Chyuthashadja A r i 

4 

5 

Sa. 

Achyutha Sa 



6 

7 

Q 

Ri. 

Vikntha Ri 



o 

9 

Ga. 



Panchasruti Rz 

10 


Sadharana Ga 

Sadharana Ga 

| Shatsruti Rz 

11 

i 

Anthara Ga 

Anthara Ga 


12 


Chyutha Ma 

Chyutha Ma 

Chyuthamadhyama Ga 

13 

Ma. 

Achyutha Ma 



14 





15 



! 




( Vikritha Pa 

i 

; 1 


16 


{ Kaisiki Pa 

Chyutha Pa 

Ch^uthapanchama Ma 

17 

Pa. 




18 





19 





20 

Dha. 

Vikritha Dha 



21 





22 

NL 



Panchasiuti Dha 


^Fig. 4 ) 


<3Tef | 

qswmP-I TiT^R: ?rfa*IT%T: H 

S3 

g i 

q> wropi srret srfa^rqTfsicT: 11 

VD VO S3 

HURT ftlff: I 

g ^itrafttrrwT: qif^cfr qfaqfeffl: o 
gsqgstu? %*gfa3PP3; i 

S vO 

g utrM gmfq rr^rt: ii 

Svaramilakal&nidhi. 
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The fourth column of Fig. 4 , namely, * Ramamatya’s special 
Nomenclature ’ was drawn with the help of the following verses 
in the text: — 

qaq ^sqRSRcT: 1 

<C -<5 vO 

sTRFcnrfq ^qifa§[3fRnf%5*i 11 

simqiRfcI ^fncT: ! 

NO V O 

Tqqq^qfqqrsifqqR qpq T^m 11 

NO V 

iKR?q TfciRftOTfq qpqR 5 q=t??TR: | 

^ N 

T-JcRRJRFqR^IRq %qn qqr U 

so 

SRq^FTiqg FtTT fRqqgfqr ! 

NO 

3 WTf«: q^qq gVscraqcnwqqsqq: 11 

NO 

q^q a ^qfq^qpqRrqRqTSJqq I 

NO NO 

ftqq; # 3 TftS*RTfa: q^ 8 Rqqqtl?q: H 

no C 

$ ST^qnF*rc«rRW qyqqt i 
^ qrqgRq: sittfcpt q^fqqiq^: n 

NO v NO 

qq sisfqqpqq P-IR qqq eilffqq: I 

NO ^ 

^qrqfNfS^q: r q^qfrqqq: 11 

qic^fqqifqqF?q ?qR fagfo qqq: 1 

qjiq?q qrfqqHpTFfesr ^ h 1 

V NO 

Having learnt the points of agreement and disagreement 
between Sharngadev and Ramamatya with regard to the Sudha - 
Vikritha svaras and having noted that, in all cases of disagree- 
ment, Ramamatya invariably invoked the help of the principle of 

1 c In fulfilment of a usage, I shall now mention a few different nomen- 
clatures to some of these 14 Svaras obtaining elsewhere On account of its 
identity with Nishada, Chyutha Shadja is also called Ct.yutha Shadja Nishada . 
On account of its identity with Gandhaia, Chyutha Madhyama is also called 
Chyutha Madhyama Gdndhdra. On account of its identity with Madhyama, 
Chyutha Panchama is also called Chyutha Panchama Madhyama . Inasmuch 
as Rishabhais, in practice , known to identify itself with Sudha Gandhara, the 
latter is also called Panchasruti Rishabha. When however, Rishabha identi- 
fies itself with Sadharana Gandhaia, that (Sadhaiana Gandhaia) is, in pi'aciice, 
also called Shatsruh Rishabha . Likewise, when Dhaivatha identifies itself 
with Suddha Nishada, that Sudha Nishada is called Panchasruti Dhaivatha , 
but when it identifies with Kaisiki Nishada, that Kaisiki Nishada is called 
Shatsruti Dhaivata. 
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Lakshya ; we shall now proceed to deal with the next question 
which happens to be five-fold . — 

(x) Why were the Sudha-Vikritha svaras so-called ? 

(2) Wherein lay their importance ? 

(3) Are they extant to-day ? If not, why not ? 

(4) What, if -any, are their modern proto-types ? 

and (5) What part, if at all, do they now play in actual practice ? 

These five questions we shall now consider. 

First, why were the Suclha- V ikvitha Svaras so called? 

No doubt, the time-honored verse, transmitted to us from 
author to author, namely — 

so N3 O V 

i i fqwt 11 

sums up ‘ the Rule of the ancient Sudha- Svaras," according to 
which the seven Sudha- Svaras were Sa, Ah, Ga, Ma , Pa, Dha , Nt , 
made up — as they were — of 4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3, 2, srutis respectively. 
Or , as Ramamatya would have it, out of the 22 srutis, numbers 
4, 7, 9, 13, 17, 20, 22 were alone spoken of as Sudha- svaras ; and 
they were technically called Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Nt, 
respectively. 1 All other numbers were called Vikvith a- Svaras, 
of which Ramamatya chose seven. 

But the question is : How did the Sudha-svaras, mentioned 
above, come to be called Sudha- svaras ? 

One explanation is that those seven svaras — which formed, 
as they even now form, the scale of Samaganam — were called 
Sudha- svaras, because they were used in singing the pure music o| 
Sama-Veda. 

There seems, heie, to be a confusion of ideas. What did 
the ‘ pure ’ music of Sama-Veda indicate — the purity of the 
music or of the sentiment expressed thereby ? If the former, 
what was the standard ? But, if the latter, what connection was 
there between musical notes and Vedic sentiments? 

Another explanation Mr. E. Clements attempted to give. 
The ancient text-books on music took the Vina-point of view ; 2 
and almost all the ancient terms of music were derived from 
stringed instruments with frets, which gave a series of semitones 

1 Vide Fig. 3, page xxi. 

2 C/. goEpFftqq qNirqpTiqTsfvf Svaramelakalanidhi. 
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up to a certain point and, then, a scale of tones and semitones. 
This latter scale (of tones and semitones) was, in the normal 
position of the frets, known as the Siidha - Scale and the notes it 
comprised were called Az/z//hz-Svaras . 1 

The following tabulai statement 2 of Mr. Bui want Trimbucfe 
seems to strengthen the position of Mr. Clements : — 


1 Svaras 

Inte: vals 

Srutis 

1 Sa .. . .. 

5-3 

4 

1 Ri 

4 16 

3 

1 Gel 

2*3 

2 

! Ma 

3‘9 

4 

; Pa. 

3-12 

4 

5 Dha 

3 12 

3 

i Nl 

I 

1*5 

2 


(Fig 5) 


* How delicate and accaiate,’ remarked Mr. Trimbuck, ‘ must 
have been the organs of hearing of the Aryans, when they could 
reach so near the truth, unassisted by the paraphernalia of 
the modern science 1 ’ 

As between these explanations, there emerges a truth that a 
Svara, according to our ancients, was called Sudhci, when it 
remained in its appointed position and was made up of the exact 
number of srutis assigned to it ; that, when it left off any of its 
srutis or took any sruti from its preceding or succeeding note, 
it became a Vikritha-Svara ; and that, sometimes, a Sudha- svara, 
though it retained its own seat, lost its AW/za-character and 
became a Vikntha , when it lost any of its own srutis and was 
thus reduced in value. 

Finally, just as in Western Music, though a scale may be 
foimed in more ways than one, namely : 


(i) 

1, 

9 

5 

4 3 

5 

15 „ 

8 * 

4’ 

3’ 2’ 

3' 

TP 2 ’ 

(2) 


9 

6 

4 

3 

5 

15 0 

1, 

S’ 

5 ’ 

3 ’ 7 ’ 

3 ’ 

8’ 2; 

(2) 


Q 

6 

4 3 

8 

9 

1 

JL, 

IP 

5 5 

3 ’ 2 5 

D ’ 

5’ 



9 

81 

4 

3 

27 

241 „ 


8 5 

64 5 

r- J 7T J 

o 2 

lb 5 

128’ ’ 


1 Cf. Ragas of Tanjorc, page 15. 
z Vide Hindu Music, page 15, 
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yet, the first scale alone is held to be important and ever b:e_gh: 
into the forefront for any kind of musical discussion : sc toe. :n 
Indian Music, from amidst a variety of its scales, the Sud’.r-Scd.e 
alon 4 e was considered to be important and was, in fact, constituted 
t<* be the basis of the ancient Indian musical s} stern. 

Secondly, we shall determine the importance of the Sudha- 
svaras and of the Sudha- scale formed thereby. I may sta'e it, as 
a general rule, that just as a tourist, on entering a new country, 
finds it convenient, nay, necessar} to study its language v.utn a 
view to understand the real nature of that country , so too, a 
music-student, on opening any one of oar ancient docks on nrus.e, 
finds it convenient, nay, necessary to study the terms or phraseo- 
logy employed therein, with a view to understand the real nature 
of the Rdga System 1 which its author finally built A mere 
glance at those texts will show that one and all their authors 
spoke of their Ragas only in terms of Sudha- svaras and also 
employed therein the Sudha- Viknthz phraseology. Take, for 
instance, Srirdg-ci, of which Ramamatya wrote : — ‘ The Mela of 
Snrdga consists of tiiese seven svaras, namely, Sudha Sa, 
Panchasruti Ri, Sddhdrana Ga, Sudha Ala, Sudha Pa, P anchor 
sruti Dha and Kaisiki 'NiP Surely, none could understand this 
kind of description without a previous knowledge of the meaning 
of the terms employed therein. Hence, the Sudha-Vikntha 
Svaras of our ancient authors formed, as it were, a key to epen, 
and see for ourselves, the rich treasures of their musical systems. 

Are those ancient Sudha- Vikritha Svaras extant to-day ? If 
not, why not? What, if any, are their modern prototypes? What 
part, if at all, do they now play m actual practice ? 

1 Rag a was, as it even now is, the soul of Indian Music. The Srutis, 
the Svaras, and even the Milas form so many means, wmle the Ragas alone 
form the end. Even the compositions and their various types are so many 
Raga-maniiesHtious, perhaps with tne additional elements of rh\ mm and 
poetry. Hence the determination of the Ragas and their Lakshanas forms 
the main, if not the sole, portion of our musical system. 

2 CL dq.TA l 

^ V -3 C 

sftFlsr =3 Sc.sr: i . _ 

° Svaramela kal&n id hi. 
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These questions may be grouped together and discussed as 
such. 

Now, the ancient Sudha-Vikntka Svaras are not extant 
to-day. Because, according to Mr. Clements’s opinion, they,had 
been looked at only from the Vina-point of view, while thejir 
modern prototypes have had an entirely different principle to 
stand upon; because the ancient Sudha- Vikntha system was 
based upon Bharata Matha which had 1 Dha ’ for keynote, while 
its modern prototype has been based on Hantt mania Matha. which 
has ‘ Sa ’ for keynote ; because, in Bharata Matha, the frets were so 
moved and adjusted as to give the exact scale required, while, in 
Hanumanta Matha, the increase of tension is one of the chief 
means of getting the right notes ; and lastly because the Sudha- 
Vikritha system allowed itself to be differently interpreted, while 
its modern prototype has only one interpretation to view it with. 

The last reason requires explanation. Three different 
authors, Ramamatya, Ahobala, and Bhatkhande, chose the same 
Sudha- Svaras, from Fig. 3, for their Sudha- scales and, yet, arrived 
at three different Rdgas , viz., Mukhari, Raphi, and Bilaval which 
are said to respectively correspond to Kanakangi, Kharaharapriya 
and Sankarabharanam of the Carnatic Music. 1 

A question, at once, arises as to why the self-same Sudha- 
scale, formed out of Sa (4th sruti), Ri (7th), Ga (9th), Ala (13th), 
Pa (17th), Dha (20th), and Ni (22nd) gave rise to three different 
Rdgas. 

Mr. D. K. Joshi made an attempt to answer it and observed : 

1 Suppose a man in Bombay buys a seer of sugar and a man 
in Poona buys a seer of sugar; they will find that the quantities 
of sugar, though identical in having the name seer, in each case 

1 Ci. gqq Sfifer: i 

5tI : §f?cT: II 

s 0 o ^ 

-o 

q^qrr^flfcT pqpfi: II 

S3 

gTfa^RfqqqqTh; | 

^Rrmqreqra'r 55: gfqfeici: 11 

Lakshya Sangitha . 
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free from this defect. Further, to adept the Mayamalavagowla- 
scale as the Sudha- Scale does no violence to the feelings of the 
musicians. 1 Here came Mr. A. H. Fox Strangwajs, as it were, 
to help Mr. Clements and observed : ‘ Mdydmalavagowla •only- 

developed from Mukhan by way of modal shift of tonic, as in tfie 
case of the modern Greek Scale. 2 And* here, again, Mr. 
H. A. Popley amplified that the modal shift of tonic was made by 
one semitone higher and, having illustrated his point by the 
following diagram 

Mayamalavagfowla 

i ' f 

BCD'bEFGAbBC 

Mukhan (Kanakangi) 

(Fig, 6) 

wrote, by way of explanation, — ‘ B to B form Mukhari and C to C 
is Mdydmalavagowla ’. s 

All the three, I fear, overshot the mark, inasmuch as the 
Mukhdri of the above Fig. 6 points only to Kharaharapriya 
wherein alone Ga (D) and Nt (A) are Komal or flat and surely' 
not to Kanakangi, wherein Ga and Ni are really conspicuous by 
their absence, though Ri Thivra and Dha Thivra are made to 
falsely personate them. 

The trend of the modern view is that, while Bildvdl is the 
Sudha-Sc ale of North India, Mdydmalavagowla is that of South 
India. But, be it noted, that neither of them is the Sud/ia-ScaXe, 
in the sense in which our ancient writers held, viz, that its seven 
svaras had their respective sruti numbers 4, 7, 9, 13, 17, 20 and 
22, but that the elementary songs have been traditionally taught 
to the children in those Ragds. Such traditional teaching began, 
at first, as a matter of convenience or, better, inclination ; but, 
then, it took root by force of habit. 4 

Now, though the old seven Sudha- Svaras and the Sudha- 
Scale formed therebyhave, doubtless, become obsolete; yet, we have 

1 Vide Mr Clements’s Ragas of Tanjore, p. 15. 

2 Vide Mi. Fox Stiangways’s Music of Hindostan, p 120. 

3 Vide Mr. Popley’s Music of India, p 43. 

4 It may be that Purandra Das wanted that the beginners of music 
should not be troubled with the controversial svaras (Ri 2 or Sudha Ga ), 
(Ga t or Shatsruti Ri), (Dha z or Sudha Ni), and (JVi ± or Sbatsruti Dha) but 
should be confined, at the outset, only to the non-controversial svaras (Rz 1 
and Ga z ) (JDha 1 and 2Vz a ) and also Sudha Ma. 
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now Sa and Pa as Sudha (or better, Praknth i) Svaras, inasmuch 
as they are fixed or admit of no varieties at all ; while Pi, Ga, Ma, 
Dha, Ni are Vikritha- Svaras, inasmuch as each of them admits of 
two 1 clear varieties, viz, Komal and Thivra , that is, flat and sharp. 
T]^ese modern Sudka-Vikntha Svaras, twelve 2 in number, may 
be*tabulated thus : — . 


1 

! 


1 


i 


miBsasum 

! 


I 

Sa 

1 

i 

Rix 

| 

i 

Ri 2 

i 

i 

Ga A 

I 

i 

Ga 2 

1 

i 

Ma* 

i 

Ma 2 

S 

Pa 

i 

i 

Dha^ 

i 

i 

Dha 2 

3 

1 1 

Ni, Ni 2 

S i 

/ — 

1 

2 - 

1 

. 3 — 

4 — 

1 

5 — 

1 

6 - 

J 

1 

8 

1 

— 9 — 

1 

10 — 

1 

11 — 12 


— / 
(Fig 7) 


And, again, these modern Sudha- Vikritha Svaras enable us 
to formulate, according to the Principle of Lakshya, the following 
working scheme which may be styled Laghumelakartha 
as distinguished from the Bnhanmelakartha D f Ven- 

katamakhi : — c 


Number m 
Venkatamakhi’s 
scheme 

Serial Number. 

Poorva Melas. 

Svaras. 

Uthara Melas. 

Serial Number 

Number m 
Venkatamakhi’s 
scheme 

8 

1 

Toch 

i 

.S R, 

G 1 

M 

P 

D, 

N, 

Rhavapnya 

17 

44 

9 

2 

Dhenuka 

6 

Rx 

Cix 

M 

P 

Dx 

n 2 

Subhapanth u var all . 

18 

45 

10 

3 

Natakapriya 

5 

Rx 

G 1 

M 

P 

D* 

N, 

Shadvidhamargim. 

19 

46 

11 

4 

Kokilapnya 

5 

Rx 

Ux 

M 

P 

d 2 

n 2 

Svarnangi 

20 

47 

14 

5 

Vakulabharanam 

5 

K, 

G 2 

M 

P 

D, 

N, 

Namanarayam 

21 

50 

15 

6 

Mayamalavagowla. 

5 

R, 

G ? 

M 

P 

D, 

n 2 

Karoavardham 

22 

51 

16 

7 

Chakravaka 

5 

Rx 

g 2 

M 

P 

d 2 

«x 

Ramapnya 

23 

52 

17 

8 

Suryakantha 

5 

Rx 

g 2 

M 

P 

d 2 

n 2 

Gamanapriya 

24 

53 

20 

9 

NatajDhairavi 

S 

R 

Gx 

M 

P 

Dx 

N, 

Shanraukhapnya 

25 

56 

21 

10 

Girvam 

5 

R 


M 

P 

Dx 

N, 

Simheudramadhya 

26 

57 

22 

11 

Kharaharapnya 

S 

R 

G, 

M 

P 

d 2 

Ni 

Hemavathi 

27 

58 

23 

12 

Gownmanohari ... 

5 

X 

R 

Gx 

M 

P 

d 2 

n 2 

Dharmavathi 

28 

59 

26 

13 

Charukesi 

S 

r 2 

G. 

M 

P 

Dx 

Nx 

Rishabhapriya 

29 

62 

27 

14 

Sarasangi 

s 

r 2 

g 2 

M 

P 

Dx 

n 2 

Latangi 

ESI 

63 

28 

15 

Harikambhoji 

s 

r 2 

g 2 

M 

P 

d 2 

N, 

Vachaspathi 

31 

64 

29 

16 

Sankarabharanam 

s 

r* 

g 2 

M 

P 

d 2 

n 2 

Mechakalyam 

32 

65 


(Fig 8) 


1 A third variety is added by Venkatamakhi. 

2 cl sir^r fir: ^ ^fcurr.- i 

NO 

Chatkurdandt Prakastka . 


5 
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In order to be able to compare the Melas of Fig. 8 with 
those of Ramamatya, it is desirable that we should, first, know 
how Fig. 8 was worked up and, secondly, learn how the Melas of 
Svaramilakaldnidhi were formulated. 

Xow, Ri and Ga may be combined in four different ways, 
viz, (i) Rij and Ga x (2) Ri z and Ga 2 (3) Riband Gaj and (4) Ri 2 
and Ga 2 . Similarly Dha and Ni may be combined in four 
different ways. By tacking the four varieties of Dha and Ni to 
each of the four varieties of Ri and Ga, we have sixteen varieties 
of Ri, Ga , Dha, and Ni. These sixteen varieties, when further 
manipulated with the two varieties of Ma, yield thirty-two 1 work- 
ing Milas, for which see Fig. 8, where it will be seen that Melas 
1 to 16 are X^/^- 3 \Iadhyama or Poorva Melas , while Melas 17 to 
32 are PrathiNi adhyama or Uthara Melas . 

Ramamatya, on the other hand, merely specified the names 
of his T uenty Melas and stopped with explaining their character- 
istics. Here is what he wrote : — 

< 38 =p‘ qsjT^: fsRq&sRT 1 

S3 ss 

gqq strf^r: 11 

S3 v5 O 

acfr wswteftr 37e5: I 

^ ii 

VO 

fTRTTirfeqr q^: I 

m: II 

ss 

%li: gq#fcfri: 1 

S3 


3 Even the Katapayadi-Sa?ikkya seems to point to 32 as being the 
original number of the prim e-Rapas (or Melas) ; inasmuch as Ra (Tf) 

represents 2, and Ga (q) represents 3, and therefore Raga (tRT) represents, 
according to the said formula, 32. 
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^55: gwfirwrra $o5£fi: I 

-O 

girRRTJI^af 2R[iRt^tR3q^c!cf: 11 

^r ii 1 

nd continued Ramamatya : — 

^FFT^cT 1 

V® 

*Riac »' 

S3 * — 3 f v® 

t this way Ramamatya went on. Evidently he did not care to 
: his twenty Melas from any kind of principles , but perhaps 
ed such of the Melas as were in vogue during his time, 
ven in so doing, he happened to slip into a palpable mistake 
ng the same identical characteristics to two of his twenty 
viz., S&rangancita and Kedaragowla thus : — 


Saranganata 

Kedaragowla 



ffl; RT : l 

sigTsg wmr. qresra')' i 

1 NO 

’araq^srfSrerssR: 11 

TOR : 11 

NO Nfl, V 

iPrmraN n 

wrcswfa: guf^ct: n 

namatya characterises the 
Sara?iga,7iata as consisting of 
seven svaras , viz., Sudha Sa, 
sruti Ri, Chyutha Madhyama 
idha Ma, Sudha Pa, Pancka- 
)fia , and Chyutha Shad] a Ni* 

1 The Mila of Kedaragowla con- 
sists of these svaras, viz , Sudha 
Sa , Panchas7'uii Ri , Chyutha Madhya* 
ma Ga , Sudha Ma , Sudha Pa, 
Panchasruii Dha and Chyutha Shadja 
Ni: 


(Fig. 9) 


'he veriest tyro will not fail to note the identical sameness 
: characteristics of both the Melas in Fig. 9* Inasmuch, 
ore, as Sarangaizata and Kedaragowla merged, in point of 

‘ I shall now specify the names (of the Melas) and then explain their 
teristics. Of all the Melas, Mukhdn is the first. Other MSlas are as 

s ; M&lavagowla , Srtraga , S&ranganata, Hmdila, Sudharamakriya, 

hi, Kannadagowla, Sudha.7ia.ti , Ahari, Nadaraviakny a, Sudhavarali, 
r owla, Vasanthabhairavi, Kedarag owla, Hijujji, Samavarali, Revagup- 
imantha, and Kambhoji. Thus there are twenty Melas.’ 

< And their characteristics are explained thus : the Mela, of Mukhari , 
,tance, consists of seven Sudha-svaras.’ 
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their characteristics, into one ; how could Rarnamatya count 
twenty different Milas'? Quickly, therefore, did Venkatamakhi 
hasten to lash him on this vulnerable point and wrote : 

^T: ?uf^fcf: II 1 

Xor did Venkatamakhi stop here. But he proceeded to 
attack Rarnamatya, using even rough language, on nine more 
points. We shall deal with them, one by one, and place the 
views, thereon, of both Rarnamatya and Venkatamakhi in juxta- 
position : — 

(1) As regards some derivatives of 
‘ SRIRAGA MELA.' 

Rdmdnialya. — Tne Mila of Srit a get consists of these seven Svaras, 
viz., Sudha Sa , Pane hast uii Ri, SMharana Ga, Sudha Ma, Sudha Pa, 
Par.chasndi Dha, and Kaisiki Ni. Then do I enumerate some of the 
Rag as derived from this Mela, and they are -.—Srirdga, Bhairavi, Gowli , 
Dkanyasi, Sudhabhairaii, Velavali, Malavasn, Sankarabharanam, Atidoli, 
Devagandhari, and Madhyamadi. ' 2 

I enkaiamafchi. * \ou said that Bhairavi, Sankarabharanam, and Gowli 
were derived from Sntaga Mela. Inasmuch as Bhairavi has Sudha Dha, 
Sankarabharanam has Anthara Ga, and Gowli has Kdkali Ni, and inasmuch 

1 C{ ‘ According to yourself (addressing Rarnamatya) Saranganata 
and Kedaragowla merged into one Mela. How then could there be twenty 

Melos ? ’ 

3 Cf- CRT: q*^ I 

fqi^r^Rcrirj-f'qH: spgj JTtqqq^-q| || 

qd: fj55q;; || 

rnft uVr Hpprgt , 

qqsiWt ^^TTVROitS'fq R n 

^qjiTwr^t ^qqrf^RSTrq?: i 
5F)fdrf%^TTir ^r^q^cf: n 

Svarantelakaldnidhi. 
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as (the last mentioned) Gowli may (rightly) be derived from Mdlavagowla , 
how can you (dare to) say that these Ragas were derived from the 
Mela of Snraga f O 1 Rama! Rama! Rama K How confused (is your 
head) IH* 1 


(2) As regards some derivates of 
‘ SUDHARAMAKRIYA MELA : 

Ramamatya. — ‘ Some of the Ragas derived from the Mela of Su- 
dharamakriya are : — Sudharamaknya, Padi, Ardradesi, and Difiakad 2 

Venkatamaklu . — ‘Inasmuch as you (wrongly) said that Pddi and Ardra- 
dest were derived from Sudharamaknya , and inasmuch as the truth is that 
they were derived from the Mela of Gowla , O ! Rama, you have committed 
a great sin, to remove which, you should contemplate the name of (that 
great) Rama. 53 


1 a. cwr ft i 

riVfejiTtsg cfi%rr*ccrqi ii 

cTcorst 3# ^ i 

qq: | 

'O 

sncft ii 

frrirqi WOTF 3RT I 

NO 

sr «f ?n? ere «r*i: 

Chaihurdandi prakdsika . 

*cf. qrfkr^ft =5 i 

irereir: mm n 

Svarcmelakalanidhu 

3 cf- *reerr asrraSftrnitesgi: i 
qrefapm^n^rw* qqfqfq ii 
tpt wwpwicR i 

NS 

qrensSfwml % ii 

Chaihurdandi fir akasika. 
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(3) As regai ds the Mela of 

‘ kannadagowla: 

Ramamatya. — ‘As between the characteristics of Desakshi and Kan. 
nadagowla, there is one point of difference, viz., the latter ( Kannadagowla ) 
has Kaisikt Ni, as practised by the experts (instead of Ckyutha Shadja Ni 
of Desakshi). ’ 1 f 

Venkatamakhi. — 1 The statement that Desakshi, when it attains Kaisitii 
Ni , becomes Kannadagowla leads to an absurdity. The fact is that 
Kannadagowla belongs to the Mela of Sriraga .’ s 

(4) As regards 
‘ GHANTARAVA RAG A.' 

Ramamatya . — ‘ Some of the Ragas derived from this Mila (of Kan- 
nadagowla) are: — Kanndagowla , Ghantarava, Sudhabangdla , Chdyanata, 
Turushka Todi, Nagadhvani , and Devakriya .’ 3 

Venkatamakhi. The statement that Crhantarava was derived from 
Kannadagowla has involved you in a heinous sin, from which, O ! Rama 
you cannot escape even though you go (on a pilgrimage) to Ramasetu 
(Ramesvaram). The fact is that Ghantarava is derived from Bhairavi .’ 1 


1 a. i 

Svaramelakalanidhi. 

3 CL trifq i 

TTcTl ff II 

Chathurdandiprakasika . 
3 a. stf^ri RcTicir^riTp^ffi^ff ^ i 

•O VO 

W- qWTTstq II 

=3 xgrqPTOfcTcT: q*: I 
ct s Tr =3 qTq; li 

^%rr smrsrr *ftt: ^fqgcp^qfr; o 

Svaramelakalaitidhi . 

l CL qif ^qqcffqH I 

sparer sftfF qicTqrfffFiqr qq: n 
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( 5 ) As regards 
1 nadaramakriya : 

Rdmamdiya . — 4 The Mila of Nadaramakriya consists of these Svaras , 
viz., Sudka Sa, Sudha Ri , Sddharana Ga, Sudha Ma , Sudha Pa , Sudha 
Dha y and Chyutha Shadja Ni.’ 1 

*| Venkatamakhi . — ‘ The statement that Nadaramakriya has Sddharana 
Ga discloses, 0 ! Ranfa, your strange (that is, un-) fitness to hold the title 
of Rayakara (Vr Vaggeyakara). The truth is that Nadaramakriya has 
Anthara Gad 2 

(6) As regards 

< rithigowla: 

Ramamaiya — ‘ The Mila of Rithigowla consists of these seven svaras 
viz., Sudha Sa , Sudha Ri, Sudha Ga, Sudha Ma, Sudha Pa, Panchasruti 
Dha, and Kaisiki Ni.’ 3 

Venkatamakhi.— 1 While Ramamatya has spoken of Rithigowla as a Mila 
with Sudha Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma Panchasruti Dha, and Kaisiki Ni, the truth is 
that Rithigowla is (not a Mild) but a Riga derived from the Mila of 
Bhairavi.' 4 


utt Usteig ricftslq ? \ 

vJJ 

*F# 3 < 5 ;g¥rcfi ?r*fr to: 11 

CN NO 

Chathurdandiprakdszka . 
1 Cf. 5ISJ: gqqm fta n 

N 3 ns ^ 

W^R'TiS'fq JTT^R: II 

ffr^RI%RrHv5: 11 

Svaramilakaldmdhi . 

8 Ci. ERjeqtFr 3m Rr^RmRRTR^#, i 

NO 

^iRqTwriiR: smir hub: h 

3^R^iR3Rr^1cI TP7 a I 

Chathurda?idtprakasika , 

3 ci. uin e%wr: qm i 

NO NO 

srb r: 11 

*3 'O 

g RTfrTiTTcSU^; UUff il 

Svaramilakaldmdhi . 

4 C/. mffaj fti?PTtv5Ti$qTTqR55f3T 1 

5n IT: srfrmr: qm qwfaishcT: > 

>» S 3 
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(7) As regards 

4 kedaragowla: 

Rdmdmdtya . — 4 The Mela of Kedaragowla consists of these Svaras , viz , 
Sudha Sa , Panchasruti Ri , Chyuiha Madhyama Ga , Sudha Ma , Sudha Pa , 
Panchasruh Dha , and Chyuiha Shadja Nid 1 

Venkatamakhi — 4 I feel sorry for your name (of Rama); for, yojr 
mistakenly placed Chyuiha Shadja Ni in the Mela d£ Kedaragowla . The 
right Svara of the is Kaisiki Nzd 2 

(8) As regards 
4 HEJUJJI ’ 

Rdnidmdtya — 4 The Mela of Hejujji consists of these Svaras , viz., 

S&, Sudha Ri , Anthara Ga , Sudha Ma , Sudha Pa , Sudha Dha , and Kdkali 
Nil 3 

Venkatamakhi . — 4 It is stupid to place Kdkali Ni in the Mela of 
Hejujji , for the right Svara of the is Sudha Nil 4 

Chathurdandiprakasika* 

1 a. ETsra gw: i 

>o V) 

>0 S3 \ 

^RgteRR: FTIc^Rrfii: il 

>S varamelakalamdhi . 

2 a. iff RWi | 

gf?r n 

cT=F RR: | 

sa 

Chathurda?idiprakdsika . 

3 C/. 51^ xf qi-crfprwl SlfRJ RqRTPRrr I 

N© N vo 

EFTRtFcIWq | 

cRWERgqtKt wq; h 

Svaramelakaldnidhi. 

* C/. ERtRtF C=RTT IRT g^RRWR^ i 

NO NO 

W1 SFJ cTeRf: ii 

•NO ’ VO 

3TfcTcP# EfRcT%FR55 ^fWRcR: H 

Chathurdandiprakdstka * 
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(8) As regards 
‘ KAMBHOJ1 

Ramamalya. — ‘The Mela of Kambho/i consists of these Svaras, viz., 
Sudlia Sa , Panchxsruh Rt, Anthara Ga, Sudha Ala, Sudha Pa, Panchasrutt 
Dha, and Kakali Nt.' 1 

I Venkatamakhi. — ‘Does not even the maid-servant of a Vainika know 
that Kambhoii has Kaisiki (and not Kakali) Ni ? ’ 2 3 

The reader will, at this stage, do well to guard himself 
against entertaining any mistaken notion that Ramamatya was all 
wrong or that Venkatamakhi was all right. He will further do 
well to remember that, between Svaramelakaldnidhi and Chathur - 
dandiprakdsika, there elapsed a full century and a little more ; that 
the musical systems, worked out in both the books, must — on 
account of the progressive nature of the art — be necessarily 
different from each other ; and that some of the views of both the 
authors might therefore be right and wrong — right in their own 
times, and wrong in other times. 

Living, as I do, three centuries after Venkatamakhi who 
insisted on having only Kaisiki Ni for Kambhoii , I may repay the 
author of Chathur dandiprakasika in his own coin and retort : 
‘ Does not even the cook of a Vainika know that the Kambhoii of 
the present day has not only Kaisiki Ni but also Kakali Ni, as in 
the case of the phrase Sa-Ni-Pa-Dha-Sa 1 Again, in your chapter 
on Ragas, you dared to write — 

gqqTsjPRt? wr qfdcT.-i 3 

Cs 

From this heinous sin, O 1 Venkata, you cannot escape even 
though you go on a pilgrimage to Tirupati, the abode of Lord 
Venkateswara. For, whether your Kdmbhdji corresponds to our 

1 cf. iHt 'ml qsasrat mrr i 

"C 

W: STURT WirsN id: cfiprrfsj^u: ii 

Svaramilakalanidhu 

2 cf. i 

gfd <TT qfd W qtqrqr%T B 

Chathur dandipt akdsika, 

3 Cf. Kdmbhdji Raga y though Sampurna , leaves out in the ascent Ma 
and Ni. 
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xh. 

Kdmbhoji or Hankambhoji , Ma is never left out, though Kambhoji 
leaves out Ah in the ascent.’ 

Surely, then, Venkatamakhi threw stones at Ramamatya, 
while himself was living in a glass-house ; 1 and his strictures on 
Svaraniela/ealdmd/ii are unjust, uncalled-for, and even offensive to 
a degree. 

Still, a Venkata may persist in reminding us as to why 
Ramamatya, having merged, into one, Sdranganata and Kedara- 
gozula, ventured to count twenty Mel as ? This, as I said, is no 
doubt a vulnerable point. But be it, at the same time, noted 
that, during the long period of a full century, after which 
Venkatamakhi criticised it, Heaven alone knows what changes or 
modifications the manuscripts of Svaramelakaldnidhi underwent in 
the hands of different indifferent copyists and what sort of a 
copy finally fell into our critic’s hands. Even assuming that 
Ramamatya committed the blunder attributed to him, I am 
disposed to think that it is a matter only of a slip of the pen and 
that he had no time to revise what he wrote. For, does not 
Fig. ix show that the Gratia, A >nsa, and Nydsa, as well as the. 
time of singing, of both Sdranganata and Keddragozula are quite 
different from each other ? 

I said that Ramamatya did not care to deduce his Melas from 
any kind of principles but perhaps recorded such of the Melas as 
were in vogue during his time. 

My view seems to be confirmed, when we note, that, at the 
end of his fourth chapter on Mela , Ramamatya felt that, in actual 
practice , 2 Anthara Ga and Kakali Ni were not only of very 
small or occasional use but also were represented 3 by Chyutha 

1 Surely, Venkatamakhi did live in a glass-house , for, did he not 
solemnly record, in his book, without any attempt on his part to inquire, a 
mere hearsay- matter, which turned out to be altogether false ? In 

his Rdgaprakat ana, he stated RvRnT=Rqf3Rr || , that is, 

‘ Bharata and others say that Ragas are of ten kinds.’ But m Bharata’s 
Natya Sdstra, there is no mention of the word Riga at all, much less of its 
ten kinds 1 

2 That is, according to the Principle of Lakshya. 

3 cf. sprm t? cfircfitrcrr qru: nfMrfe: sprat i 

Svaramilakaldnidk i. 
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madhyama Ga and Chyuthapanchama Ki respectively and, 
therefore, chose to reduce, as an alternative, his twenty— into 
fifteen — Melas, and also stated that the remaining five must be 
deemed to be implied in the fifteen. To illustrate, Hejujji 
must be deemed to be implied in "V asanthabhairavi ; Sdrnavarali, 
ir Sudhavarali ; Revagupthi, in Bowli ; Samantha, in Kacnada- 
gowla ; and Kambhoji, in Saranganata. 1 

Further, the recognition of the theory of representation, 
referred to, is tantamount to almost identifying Chyuthamadhyama 
Ga and Chyuthashadja Nt respectively with Anthara Ga and 
Kakali Ni and also to driving, out of the field, one of the two 
pairs of svaras, preferably the latter. 

As regards Ragas, Ramamatya divided them into three kinds 
— Superior , Middling , and Inferior. The ‘ superior ’ Ragas are 
said to have been free from any kind of mixture and also suitable 
for singing, composition, elaboration and for Taya: and they 
were twenty in all. The ‘ middling ’ Ragas were” employed to 
sing fragmentary portions of songs and were fifteen in all ; while, 
the ‘ inferior ’ Ragas, plentiful though, were calculated to dazzle 
(and not illumine) the masses and were [dis-] regarded as being 
unsuitable for compositions. 

These three divisions were once repeated by Somanath in 
his Rdgavibddha ; but they disappeared from the time of 
Venkatamakhi, with the result that they are unknown to, and 
unrecognized by, the modern musicians. For, w'hich musician of 
to-day will reconcile himself to blackmark and taboo, for instance, 
Sankarabharcmct — unless it be that it does not tally with our 


1 cf. u 

SO NS 

NO 

m guwcrwira ^ p: strife: n 

Cs NO NO 

O NO 

^ #•?: ii 

Ibid . 
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own — as an ‘ inferior and therefore disregardable, Raga as 
Ramamatya had done ? 

Let us now tabulate the Mela and Raga systems of 
Ramamatya and make a closer study of his work. 

/. Ramamatya s ‘ Genus-Species \System 


6 

& 


Melas~(20) 


J any a- Ragas — (64) 


1 Mukhan 


2 Malavagowla 


j Mukhan and a few 

! f (1) Malavagowla 
j (2) Lalitha 
•i (3) Bowh 
j (4) Sonrashtra 
t (5) Gur] an 


Grama Ragas 

(6) Mechabowli 
(7j Palamanjan 

(i) Gundakriya 
(9) Smdhuramakriya 
(103 Chayagowla 


(11) Kuranji 

(12) Kannadabangala 

(13) M an galakowsi k a 

(14) Malhan, etc 


3 Snraga 


I f (1) Snraga 
(2) Bhairavi 
] (3) Gowli 
L (4) Dhanyasi 


(5) Sudhabhairavi 

(6) Velavali 

(7) Malavasu 

(8) Sankarabharana 


(9) An doll 

(10) Devagandhari 

(11) Madhyamadi, 

etc. 


4 


Saranganata 


(1) Saranganata 

(2) Saveri 

(3) Salagabhairau 


(4) Natan aray am 

(5) Sudhavasanta 

(6) Purvagowla 


(7) Kunthalavarali 
(S) Bhmnashadja 
(9) Narayani, etc. 


Hindol ^ 

Sudharamaknya 


(1) Hindol (2) Marga Hindol 

(1) Suddharamakrija (2) Padi 


7 Desakshi 


Desakshi 


(3) Bhupala, etc. 

(3) Ardiadesi 

(4) Drpaka 


8 


Kannadagowla 


(1) Kannadagowla 

(2) Ghantarava 

(3) Sudhabangala 


(4) Chayanata 

(5) Turushka-Todi 

(6) Nagadhvam 


(7) Devakriya, etc 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


Sudhanata 

Ahin 

Nadaramakriya 

Sudhavarah 

Rithigowla 

Vasanthabhairavi 

Kedaragowla 


Sudhanata, etc 
Ahiri, etc 

Nadaramakriya, etc 
Sudhavarah, etc 
Rithigowla, etc 

(1) Vasanthabhairavi (2) Somaraga, etc 
(1) Kedaragowla (2) Narayanagowla, etc 


16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


Hejujji 

Samavarali 

Revagupthi 

Samantha 

Kambhoji 


Hejujji and a few Grama Ragas 
Samavarali do 

Revagupthi do. 

Samantha, etc. 

Kambhoji, etc. 


(Fig. 10). 



II. 

N.B .— An explanation of the 

Superior Sampuma = S.S. 
Superior Shadava = S.Sh. 
Superior Oudava = S Q. 


Ramamatya's Twenty Mel 

abbreviations used in this Fij 

i Middling Sampurna « M.S 
Middling Shadava * M.Sh 
Middling Oudava = M 0. 


S v a r a s 


Number 

Melas 

Oraha 

Cg 

T 

a 

< 

Nyasa 

Time of 
Singing 

Sa 

Ri 

Ga 

Ma 

Pa 


eg 

A 

vs 

71 

aS 

Xi 

V 

vs 

71 

Pancha- 

Sruti 

t H 

eg jg 
rC U 

717 

eg 

X 

T3 

vs 

71 

eg 

a 

I 

I 

71 

eg 

u 

a 

x 

4J 

fl 

< 

Chyutha- 

madhyama 

eg 

£ 

T3 

Chyutha- 

Panchama 

eg 

rQ 

vs 

71 

e 

X 

X 

7 

1 

Mukban 

Is, 

Sa 

Sa 

Always 

Sa 

Ri 



Ga 


1 


Ma 


Pa 

D 

2 

Malavagowla ... 

Ni 

Ni 

Ni 

Evening 

Sa 

Ri 






Ga 

Ma 


Pa 

D 

3 

Sriraga 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Evening 

Sa 


Ri 



Ga 



Ma 


Pa 


4 

Saranganata .. 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Latter Part of 

Sa 


Ri 





Ga 

Ma 


Pa 







the Day 













5 

Hmdol 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Always 

Sa 


Ri 



Ga 



Ma 


Pa 

D] 

6 

Sudharama- 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

After the Noon 

Sa 

Ri 






Ga 


Ma 

Pa 

D1 


kriya 

















7 

Desakshi 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Former Part of 

Sa 



Ri 




Ga 

Ma 


Pa 







the Day 













8 

Kannadagowla. 

Ni 

Ni 

Ni 

Latter Part of 

Sa 



Ri 




Ga 

Ma 


Pa 







the Day 













9 

Sudhanata ... 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Latter Part of 

Sa 



Ri 




Ga 

Ma 


Pa 







the Day 













10 

Ahin 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Last Watch of 

Sa 


Ri 



Ga 



Ma 


Pa 

D1 






the Day 













11 

Nadarama- 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Fourth Watch 

Sa 

Ri 




Ga 



Ma 


Pa 

D1 


knya 




of the Day. 













12 

Sudhavarali . 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Always 

Sa 

Ri 



Ga 





Ma 

Pa 

D! 

13 

Rithigowla 

Ni 

Ni 

Ni 

Evening 

Sa 

Ri 



Ga 




Ma 


Pa 


14 

Vasantha- 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Morning . j 

Sa 

Ri 



1 



Ga 

Ma 


Pa 

D1 


bhairavi. 

















15 

Kedaragowla ... 

Ni 

Ni 

Ni 

Fourth Watch 

Sa 


Ri 





Ga 

Ma 


Pa 







of the Daytime 













16 

Hejujji 

Ma 

Ma 

Ma 

Latter Part of 

Sa 

Ri 





Ga 


Ma 


Pa 

D1 






the Daytime. 













17 

Samavarak ... 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Always 

Sa 

Ri 



Ga 




Ma 


Pa 

D1 

18 

Revagupthi ... 

Ri 

? 

Ri 

Latter Part of 

Sa 

Ri 





Ga 


Ma 


Pa 

Dl 






the Daytime 













19 

Samantha 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Last Watch of 

Sa 



Ri 



Ga 


Ma 


Pa 







the Day time. 













20 

Kambhoji 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Evening 

Sa 


Ri 




Ga 


Ma 


Pa 



(Fig. 11). 
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id the next (12) — 


>r Sampurna = I S. 
>r Sbadava = I Sh. 
>r Oudava = I.O. 


V-l CtS C^J ! 

risj J 1 — » 

» c3 -*-* XS 

*2 ri4 S3 OS 

ctS cS !>»X3 

M M ,-^M 


Rank ReaS °^ a S n 5 r the Remarks, if any 


s s. 

Ni S O 
S.O. 


Ni S S 


Ni S S 
Ni S S 


Ni S.S. 
Ni S.S. 


Rt and Pa omit- Best of all the 
ted at times Ragas. 

Ga and jDha 
omittftd at 
times. 


Ri and JDha 
omitted a t 
times 


Ma and N't 
omitted m 
ascent 

JDha omitted m Liked in Orissa, 
ascent. 


Ni M.S 

Ni S S 
M 8. 


M.Sh.l Pa omitted. 


Allied with 
Mukhari. 


Ni M.S 


Originated with 
Sanaa Veda. 


M.O. Ma and Nt 
omitted. 


M.S. Ma andiVz omit- 
ted m ascent. 
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III. The Characteristics of a feu of Rdmdaicitya $ 
Derivative Rages 


o 

£ 

i 

Ragas j 

Mel as 

j 

o , 

Jl 

< 

3 1 
<-2 , 
>> i 

2 ! 

i 

Time o£ i R<J 
Smg.ag | Ka 

j 

1 

hh | 

1 

i 

Reasons 
for tne 
Rank 

zr 

~ >* 

<3 k: 

1 

Lalitna . * 

Mala\ a- ! 

Sa t 

Sa 

Sa • 

First Watcn ;S 

Snj 

Pa omitted 




gcwla j 

; 



cf the D?v ' 




2 

Bowli .. s 

Do ! 

Ms 1 

Ma 

Ma ' 

First Half of ,S 

Sfal 

Pa omitted 

Ma 


1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

) 

the Day j 

J 


omitted 

3 

Gurjaii 

Do 

Ri ! 

Ri ! 

Rl ! 

First Watch S 

Sh; 

Pu omitted 

m 


* 


I 

! 

j 

or the Day. | 

j 

though re- 

another 


f 

! 

| 

1 

i 

j 


t 

i 

1 

i 

1 

tamed in 

descent. 

version . 

4 

Giindakriya j 

i 

Do ! 

S? 1 

Sr 

Sa 

Former Part 'M 

Sh 

Dha omitted 






i 

or tue Day. j 

1 

though re- 
tained at 


« 


I 





j 

1 

times 


5 

Kannada- j 

Dc 

Go | 

Gr 

Ga 

Morning ... M. 

Shj 

Ri omitted. 



□an gala. 




! 

i 

i 

0 1 



6 

Mai h2ii 

Do 

Dr*?, 

Dha 

Da a] 

Da) -Break . S 

Ga and Nt 





i 


j 

1 


emitted 


7 

Sourasntra 

Do 

s? t 

Sa 

Sa 

Evening |X 

s 



8 

Bhairavi 

Sriraga 

Sa t 

Sa 

Sa i 

Latter Part ot ,S 

s 









the Day 


Ri and Dha 


9 

Dhanyasi 

Do 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Morning S 

0 






1 



omitted 


10 

Velavali 

Do 

Dha' 

DhaiDha, 

Day-Break M 

s 

Ri and Pa 







i 

i 



omitted in 
descent 


11 

Sankara- 

Do 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa j 

? ... I. 

S 


Resem- 


bbarana. ! 




1 




bles 

Saman- 










tha. 

12 ' 

An doll 

Do 

Pa 

Pa 

Pa 

? ... ;i 

0 ! 

Ga and Ni 








| 


omitted | 


13' 

Madhyamadi. 

Do 

Ma 

Ma 

Ma 

Latter Part of ]M 

o 

Ri and Dha 







the D a v 


omitted. 








time 




14 

Malavasn . 

JDo. 

Sa 

Sa 

? 

Always . S 

Sh 

.. 


15 

Sa\ el 1 

Soianga- 

Dha 1 

Du a 

Dna 

Day-Bieak I 

o 

Ga and Ni 




nata 






omitted 


16 

Sudha- 

Do 

Sa 

Sa 

? 

Fornth Part S. 

Sh 

Pa omitted 



vasantha 





of the Day 


though re- 
tained m 

descent 


17 

Bhmna- 

Do 

Sa 


Sa 

Always ... I 

Sh 

Ma omitted 



shaJja. 





Morning M. 




18 

Narayam 

Do 

Ga 

Ga 

Ga 

, s 

Ri omitted 










sn descent 


19 

Bhupal 

Hmdol 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Morning M 

o 

Ma and Ah 










omitted 


20 

Ghantaiava 

Kannada- 

Dha 

Dha 

Dha 

Always I 

Sh 

Ga omitted. 




gowla 








21 

Nagadhvam 

Do 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Always X. 

S 

... 


22 

Somaraga . 

Vasantha- 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Always .. X 

s 

Sounds with 



b ha u a vi 






Ma nicely 
m Mandia 



23 

Padi 

Sudha- 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

Fourth Watch M 

. Sh 

i Ga omitted. 




ramakuya 




of the Day 


1 



(Fig. 12) 
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IV* Ra md mat yd s 20 Me/as , interpreted in terms of the 

Modern Ale las 

JV B — In this Figure 13, three points should be remem beied — 

( 1 ) Anthara Ga and Chyjfchamadnyama Ga should be deemed to be practically 
identical , and so also, m the case of Kakali Nt and Chy nth ash ad 3 a Nt 

( 2 ) Panchasruti Rt and Dha should be deemed to be the modem Chathusruti 
Ri and Dha. 

(3) Venkatamakhi’s Sudha and Shatsruti Svaras should be deemed to be 
the same as Ramamatya’s. 


Number 

Ramamatya’ s 
Twenty Melas 

Modern Melas 

. . 

Carnatic 

Hindustani 

1 

Mukhari 

Kanakangi 


2 

Malavagowla 

M ay amalavago wla 

Bhairava. 

3 

Sriraga 

Kharaharapriya 

Kafi. 

4 

Saranganata 

S ankarabhar ana 

Bilaval. 

5 

Hmdola 

Natabhairavi 

Asaveri. 

6 

Sudharamakriya .. 

Kamavardhani 

Poorvi. 

7 

Desakshi 

Soolmi 


8 

Kannadagowla 

Vagadisvari 


9 

Sudhanata 

Chalanata 


10 

Abiri 

Girvani 


11 

Nadaramakriya 

Dhenuka 


12 

; Sudhavarali 

Jalavarah 


13 

Rithigowla 

Vanaspathi 


14 

Vasanthabhairavi ... 

Vaknlabharana 


15 

Kedaragowla 

S ankarabhar ana .. j 


16 

Hejujji 

Mayamalavagowla ... 


17 

Samavarali 

Ganamnrthi 


18 

Revagupthi 

Gayakapriya 

i 

19 

Samantha 

Chalanata 


20 

Kambhoj i 

i 

1 

Sankarabharana 



(Fig. 13) 


In the above Fig. 1 3, Mayamalavagowla occurs twice and San- 
karabharana thrice ! If Ramamatya had given Kaisiki Ni to Kam- 
bhoji, we could have interpreted that Raga in terms of the modern 
Harikambhoji. But he chose to give it Kakali A’z!! We feel puzzled. 

Again, as regards the twenty-three Derivative Ragas delinea- 
ted in Fig. 12, most of his arrangement seems to have been upset 
by his successors. Though, for instance, Lahthci , Sourashtra and 
the like are, even now, retained under the same category as Rama- 
matya’s ; most of the other Ragas, such as for instance, Savin, 
Dhanyasi and the like, have been made to change their categories. 
Further, what did Ramamatya mean by proclaiming Bhairavi and 
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Sankardbharana to be each a Sampurna and, yet, a derivative of 
Smrdga , which was (also as it ought to have been) a Sampurna ? 
Furthermore, Ramamatya’s Snrdga corresponds, as per Fig. 13, 
to the modern Kharaharapnya. Could, then, Bhairavi or Sankara- 
bharana come out of Kharaharapriya ? We feel, again, puzzled. 

There, yet, appears a way-out. Gentle reader, follow. 

In the first place, I would put you in mind of what I had said in 
connection with Venkatamakhi’s unwarranted onslaught on Rama- 
matya, namely, Heaven knows what changes or modifications the 
manuscripts of ‘ Svaramelakalanidhi ’ underwent in the hands of 
different indifferent cop yists and what sort of a copy finally fell into 
oar-own- hands. In the second place, the names of the Ragas and, 
for that matter, of the Thalas, of the Svaras, and of even the 22 
Srutis — have been from time to time changing, like chameleon’s 
colour. Here are, for instance, two sets of names, given in two 
different periods of time, to one and the same time-honored 22 
Srutis, wherein all the names differ , except Ugra, even which 
figures itself in the 7th Sruti in the one case and in the 21st Sruti 
in the other : — 


Sruti 

Svara 

| Narada’s Names 

Shamgadev’s Names 

Svara 

1 


Sidha 

Thivra 


2 


Prabhavathi 

Kiimudvathi 


3 


Kantha 

Manda 


4 

Sa 

Suprabha 

Chandovathi 

Sa 

5 


Sika 

Dayavathi 


6 


Dipthimathi 

Ranj am 


7 

Ri 

Ugra 

Rathika 

Ri 

8 


Hladi 

Rowdri 


9 

Ga 

Nirviri 

Krodha 

Ga 

10 


Dira 

Vajrika 


11 


Sarpasaha 

Prasarmi 


12 


Kshanthi 

Prithi 


13 

Ma 

Vibhuthi 

Marjani 

Ma 

14 


Malim 

Kshithi 


15 


Chapala 

Raktha 


16 


Bala 

Sandipini 


17 

Pa 

Sarvaiatna 

Alapmi 

Pa 

18 


Shantha 

Madanthi 


IS 


Vikalmi 

Rohini 


20 

Dha 

Hrxdayonmalini 

Ramya 

Dha 

21 


Visarini 

Ugra 


22 

Ni 

Prastma 

Kshobini 

Ni 


(Fig. 14). 
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Hence, Ramamatya’s Sankara.bhc17a.Ka is not the modern 
Sankarabharana ; nor is his Bhairavi or even Snrdga our own. 
The only sensible inference, that we can draw under the circum- 
stances, is that we should not allow ourselves to be [mis-] led by 
the mere names of Ramamatya’s Ragas but should delve deep and 
study the characteristics of each of them and find out its modern 
prototype and its modern name as well. 

Will a study of Ramamatya’s Vina help us to understand 
his Raga- system, especially as he assures us it would ? Let us, then, 
take up the subject of Vina, which Ramamatya dealt with, in his 
third chapter, at the very outset of which he emphasised the 
importance of Vina, as creating a nice taste for, and a fine 
discrimination in, Srutis, Svaras, Melas, and Ragas ; besides 
being a means of attaining Dharma, Art’na, Kama, and Moksha. 

Be it noted that Ramamatya fundamentally differed from 
Shamgadev in the matter of constructing his Vina and thereby 
cut a new path for his successors to follow. While Sharngadev 
presented to us a Vina of twenty-two strings ; Ramamatya simpli- 
fied the process by requiring only four strings to produce all his. 
Sudha-Vikntha svaras in all the three registers. While, again, 
Sharngadev’s Vina was only of two kinds, viz., Sruti Vina and 
Svara Vina ; Ramamatya’s Vina was of six kinds, which may 
conveniently be tabulated thus : — 


Rudra Vina 


Sudha Mela 
Vina (I) 

1 

i , >-1 

Sarvaraga Ekaraga 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


Madhya Mela 
Vina (II; 

I 

L - I 

Sarvaraga Ekaraga 

(3) (4) 

(Fig. 15.) 


Achyutharajendra Mela 
Vina (III) 


Sarvaraga Ekaraga 

(5) (6) 


All the six kinds of Ramamatya’s Vina were provided with 
frets. In the Sarvaraga Mela Vina , they were fixed and immov- 
able, as in the case of our modem Tanjore Vina ; while, in the 
Ekaraga Mela Vina , they were not fixed and therefore movable, 
as in the case of the modern Sitar of North India. In fact, 
the frets of the latter kind were moved or changed every time a 
Raga was changed ; while, those of the former kind were fixed and 
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yet made to produce all the Ragas in ail the registers. Hence 
their respective names. 

As for the construction and characteristics of Ramamatya’s 
Vina ; first, there was a Cross-Bar, called Danda, on the left-hand 
side of which there was a Gourd, called Thumb a, attached thereto 
by means of a round piece of metal, called Nab hi. Over and 
along the cross-bar, four metallic wires were fastened between the 
left-hand bridge, called Meru, and the right-hand piece of wood at 
the end of the cross-bar, called Kakubka ; and these (four) wires 
were also made to run over a metallic piece, on the right-hand 
side, called Pathrika. The Doraka- strings intervened between 
Pathrika and Kakubha and held the four wires tightly from 
the basis of the latter : while, bits of cotton (or woollen or even 
silken) threads, called Jlva , were used over the Pathrika and 
under the (four) wires, with a view to refine the sound. All over 
the cross-bar but underneath the (four) wires were placed metallic 
frets, called, Sdnkas, by means of which alone proper sounds could 
be produced on the (four) wires. Below the cross-bar, but near 
the four wires and on the right-hand side, three additional wires 
were fastened for Sruti- purposes. 

What Svaras did each of the four up per- wires and of the three 
lower-wires speak, when sounded ? The answer depends on 
whether the Vina was Sudha Mela, Madhya Mela, or Achyutha- 
rajendra Mela. For, while the order of the three lower-wires was 
the same in all the three kinds of the Vina, namely, Madhya Sa, 
Mandra Pa , and Mandra Sh:, except an additional Madhya Pa was 
tacked on to the lower- wires of the third kind of the Vina ; the 
order of the four upper-wires, in Sudha Mela Vina , was : — 
Anumandra Sa, Anumandra Pa, Mandra Sa, and Mandra Ma ; 
that, in Madhya Mela Vina , was . — Anumandra Pa, Mandra Sa, 
Mandra Pa, and Madhya >5# ; and that, in Achyuthardjendra Mela 
Vina, was : — Anumandra Sa, Anumandra Pa, Mandra Sa, and 
Mandra Pa. 

Confining, now, our attention to the Sudha Mela Vina, we 
note that, over its cross-bar, six frets were placed in such a 
manner as they produced, in order, by the first (Anumandra Sa-) 
wire, the following svaras : — 

1. Sudha Rt 4. Chyuthamadhyama Ga 

2. Sudha Ga 5. Sudha Ma 

3. Sadharana Ga 6 . Chyuthapanchama Ma ; 

7 
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by the second ( Anumandra Pa- ) zaire, the following svaras : — 

i. Sudha Dha 

4. Chyuthashadja A ' 1 

2. Sudha Ni 

5. Sudha Sa 

3. Kaisiki Ni 

6 . Sudha Ri ; 

by the third ( Mandra Sa- ) zaire, the following svaras : — 

x. Sudha Ri 

4. Chyuthamadhyama Ga 

2. Sudha Ga 

5. Sudha Ma 

3. Sadharana Ga 

6 . C h y uthapanchama Ma ; 

and by the fourth (Mandra, Ma- ) 

zaire, the following svaras : — 

1. Chyuthapanchama Ma 

4. Sudha Ni 

2. Sudha Pa 

5. Kaisiki Ni 

3. Sudha Dha 

6 . Chyuthashadja A 7 ?. 


Even for other registers, such as, Madhyathara and Anuthara, 
the same method was pursued and suitable frets were fixed. But, 
be it remembered, in those higher registers, the only wire that 
could possibly produce sweet or agreeable svaras was the fourth 
and not any of the other three upper-wires. 

Be it also remembered that Sudha Sa and Sudha Ri of the 
second-wire occurred again on the third and were therefore of no 
use on the second and that, similarly, Sudha Ma and Chyutha- 
panchama Ma of the third wire occurred again on the fourth and 
were therefore of no use on the third. 

Finally, Ramamatya made reference to what were called 
Svayambhus, which were self-produced svaras or which, in the 
language of Ramamatya himself, 1 emanated of their own accord.’ 1 
Could Ramamatya’s ‘ Svayambhus"” be the same as what, in 
Physics, is known as the c Harmonics,’ inasmuch as even the 
latter emanate of their own accord ? It is said that, while there 
are more ways than one to hear the Harmonics on a string, only 
one of them is implied by the term Svayambhus . How far this 
statement is true can be judged only by studying the Harmonics, 
at first, and by seeing whether and, if so, how far they tally with 
the Svayambhus. 

What are the Harmonics - If you strike a string of any 
instrument — provided it is in a proper state of tension — you will 
observe that it vibrates not only in its entire length but also in 
segments. All these motions are simultaneous and the sounds 

1 Ct- *T ^srgsjl srafcqcJT: | 

O 

Sva Pamela kalan id hu 
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;edirg therefrom are blended into one note. The funda- 
al Sa, that is struck, is the loudest and is called the prime or 
h rime partial tone , while others are called the tipper partial 
or the overtones ; and the whole series of the upper partial 
form the Harmonics. 

The first upper partial tone is the higher octave of the 
mental Sa and makes twice as many vibrations as the prime 
same time ; and it is Sa. The second upper partial tone 
fifth of the octave Sa and makes thrice as many vibrations as 
ime in the same time ; and it is Pa. The third upper 
tone is the second higher octave and makes four times as 
vibrations as the prime in the same time ; and it is Sa. 
)urth upper partial tone is the major third of the second 
and makes five times as many vibrations as the prime in 
ne time ; and it is Gd. The fifth upper partial tone is the 
the second octave and makes six times as many vibrations 
mime in the same time ; and it is Pci. And so on and on. 
the relative numbers of the vibrations which make the 
'tic Series of sounds, are as 1:2:3:41 5*6 and so on. You 
r this series in the wire of any instrument — say, of the 
tre — -if you vibrate it after it has been successively 
id -j, l, i, etc., of its whole length. 

the point to be remembered is what we, in this connec- 
gan with. If a wire is struck, it vibrates not only in its 
ngth but also in its aliquot parts. In other words, if you, 
ing a wire, produce the fundamental Sa ; all the upper 
>nes, mentioned above, namely, 

Sa — Pa — Sa — Gd — Pa, etc., etc. 
ltaneously produced on the same wire by a natural 
A trained ear will surely detect the upper partial tones, 
of their own accord and blending with the prime or 
ital Sa — at least the first few partials which are loud 
0 be heard, if not the other ones which become fainter 
‘r as they rise higher and higher in pitch, 
thus, find that the striking of a wire, the production 
f the fundamental Sa and the detection, with a trained 
e upper partial tones which sound of their own accord 
al process on the same wire — all these jointly form the 
( ural way to hear, and thereby recognize the existence of, 
mics. 
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It is not, however, impossible to artificially produce anc 
distinctly hear each of the upper partial tones. If, for instance 
you strike a wire and touch the said wire at its middle wdth you 
finger (or better still with a feather) ; you will distinctly hea 
the higher octave of the fundamental Sa. Other upper partia 
tones may similar!}/ be produced by touching the said wire at 
third, a fourth, a fifth, a sixth and so on, of its length. 

There is, yet, a third way of hearing the Harmonics. Stretcl 
for instance, the two wires — A and B — of a sonometre and tun 
them to exact unison. Place, then, a moveable bridge underneat 
the wire B, so as to gently touch it at its middle point and 1 
produce, if vibrated, the first upper partial tone, namely, tl 
octave 6h. Now', set the whole wire A in vibration and make 
produce the fundamental Sa. You will note that even the neig 
bouring wire B, though untouched, vibrates of its own accord ai 
produces the harmonic first higher octave Sa. This remar kab 
fact that a vibrating body may cause another elastic body, in tu 
with it, also to vibrate is called the Co-vibration. 

We are, now, in a position to arrive at the following cone 
sions regarding the Harmonics : — 

(1) The Harmonics co-exist, in nature, with the note o 

string. 

( 2 ) Those Harmonics may be heard in more ways 1 tl 
one, such as for instance : — 

(a) Hearing the fundamental Sa, struck in the wire 
any instrument — provided it is in a proper st 
of tension — along with its naturally-arising up 
partials, all in a happy blending ; 
or (b) Striking the wire and at the same time touchin 
at a half, a third, a fourth, a fifth, a sixth anc 
on, of its length and hearing the corresponc 
upper partials, in order, as well as separately; 
or (c) Striking one of the two wires of a sonometre, bot 
them being tuned to exact unison, and touching 
other wire at a half, a third, a fourth, a fifth, a s 
and so on, of its length and hearing the corresp 
ing upper partials by virtue of the co-vibratic 

1 In every one of those ways, only the first few partials will be low 
heard, while the other ones become fainter as they rise higher in pitch. 
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or prime tone would be to its upper 
Before we proceed to com. ancej the Sudha Dha in the first fret 
‘ Svayambhus,’ we will do well to --}ha j}j la j n the third fret on the 
into the term Svayambhu by Ramama 

shall let Ramamatya himself speak • -a’s Svayambhus had a close 
‘ The Mandra Sudha Pa, produced on as the former belonged 
second fret is called Svayambhu. Hence all -ategory of the latter, 


(on all the four wires) by the second fret are b -natya’s method of 
cannot be otherwise. Inasmuch as the Anuman ^ three lower- 
produced on the second wire by the second, fret, is one hand, and 
value as the Mandra Sudha Ni, produced on the fouith „ t that he did 
fourth fret ; all the svaras, produced (on all the four wir , Somanath 
fourth fret are determined to be Svayambhus , an t ey c an d it was 
otherwise. Inasmuch, again, as the Anumandra Chyutha. , d> in tfae 
Nt, produced on the second wire by the fourth fret, is of the s* „ 
value as the Mandra Chyuthashadja Ni, produced on the fourth 
wire by the sixth fret ; all the svaras produced (on all the four 
wires) by the sixth fret are determined to be Svayambhus; and they 
cannot be otherwise. The Sa-Ma svaras, produced (on the first 
three wires) by the fifth fret are all Svayambhus. Inasmuch, again, 
as the Mandra Kaisiki Ni, produced on the fourth wire by the 
fifth fret, is of the same value as the Anumandra Kaisiki Ni, 
produced on the second wire by the third fret ; all the svaras, 
produced (on all the wires) by the third fret are Svayamb us. 
Inasmuch, further again, as the Mandra Sudha Dha, produced on 
the fourth wire by the third fret is of the same vame as he 
Anumandra Sudha Dha, produced on the second wire by the 
first fret- all the svaras have been shewn to be of definitely 
determined values. In this manner Ramamatya determined the 
values of all the svaras produced on all the four wires by all the 

six frets.’ 1 


1 Ci. 1 

fgafaBii uifuBrai n 

crcmffaWtf $ elsfq a mv. l 
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fgcfrqjgrqf straw awm ^rfq > 

spur qwqa: b 
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l * 1 .possible ya meant to drive home to his 

It is not, however,^ ^ . twenty-four svaras, compressed in 
distinctly hear each o ® g^r upper- wires of his Vina, very many 

vou strike a wire ana atiny, be found to be related to each 
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other as the fundamental or prime tone would be to its upper 
partial tone ; such as for instance, the Sudha Dha in the first fret 
on the second wire to the Sudha Dha in the third fret on the 
fourth wire. 

Evidently, therefore, Ramamatya’s Svayambhus had a close 
affinity with the Harmonics , inasmuch as the former belonged 
to the second, and perhaps even third, category of the latter, 
mentioned above. Further, does not Ramamatya’s method of 
merely tuning the four upper-wires, as well as the three lower- 
wires, of his Vina into Sa — Pa — Sa — Ma, on the one hand, and 
into Sa — Pa — Sa, on the other, testify to the fact that he did 
recognise the harmonic relation between those svaras ? Somanath 
too, harped, in his Rdgavibodha , on the same point ; and it was 
Mr. K.B. Deval of Sangli that showed it to the music-world, in the 
face of his two opponents, Messrs. V. N. Bhatkhande and P. R. 
Bhandarkar. 

Having taken so much pains to show that our ancient text- 
book writers, such as Ramamatya and Somanath, knew, each in 
> his own way, the (modern) Harmonics ; we should like to know 
what part the Harmonic > or, for that matter, the Svayambhus 
played — and even now p ay — in music. In other words, what is 
the value of the discovery of the Harmonics or the Svayambhus 
in the actual or practical singing ? 

Prof. Blaserna answers, in his Theory of Sound m relation 
to Music : ‘ A note, not accompanied by its harmonics, may 
sometimes be sweet ; but it is always thin and poor and, there- 
fore, but little musical. This is the case with tuning forks 
(and even with the flutes). The richest in harmonics are 
the sounds of the human voice and of strings’. And Somanath 
adds, in his Rdgavibodha : ‘ The larger the number of the har- 
monics in a musical note, the more sonorous (and agreeable) 
it is ’.* 

Having studied the subject of the Vina in almost all the 
aspects pointed out in Svaramelakaldmdhi , we shall now revert to 
the original question as to how far that study helped us to under- 
stand Ramamatya’s Rdga-system. 


1 Cf. m * BTStaTcTT SFIW*? 3^ T I 

Commentary to L 14 of Rdgavibodha * 
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The following Diagram, 1 which represents Ramamatya’s 
Vina-sysiem, shows that, from among the fourteen svaras which 
Ramamatya had originally taken up to build his Svara-system, 
Anthara Ga and Kakali Nt were eliminated, for the reason that 


Names of the four 


Upper- vvires ; 

I 1 

} 

II 

Ill 

IV 

V 

VI 

Annmandra Sa 

S. R. ■ 

S G. 

1 

; Sa. G. 

Ch. G. 

S. M. 

Ch. M. 

Anumandra Pa . 

S. D. 

S. N. 

| K. N 

Ch. N. 

S. S. 

S. R. 

Mandra Sa ... 

S. R. : 

S G. 

Sa G. 

Ch. G. 

! S RI. 

Ch. M. 

Mandra Ma .. 

Ch. M j 

S. P. 

j S. D. ! 

1 i 

S N. ! 

1 K. N. 

Ch. N. 

(Fig. 16) 


Chyuthamadhyama Ga and Chyuthashadja Ah were deemed to 
practically represent them 2 and that, therefore, the whole of his 
Rdga-system was built up, only with the twelve remaining svaras, 
mentioned in Fig. 16. 

If, now, you look at Ramamatya's twelve svaras and the 
modern 3 twelve svaras, at a glance, thus — 


Names 

Twehe Svaias 



Ramamatya’s 

iii i ill 

|S SS.R 1 S G Sa. G Ch G!S M Ch. Rl'S P S DSN 

K N 

Ch. N 

Modern 

S. S'S R,Cha R Sa. G A. G S. M P M |S PS D Cha D 

I ■ t 1 1 : 1 1 1 1 i 

K. N 

Ka. N 


(Fig. 17) 

1 The abbreviations used m this Diagram Fig. 16 and in the next 
Fig. 17, are explained as follows . — 

S. R. = Sudha Rz , 

S. G. = Sudha Ga Sa. G. = Sadharana Ga 

S. M. = Sudha Ma S. S. = Sudha Sa Ch. G = Chyuthamadhyama Ga 
S. D. = Sudha Dha S. P. = Sudha Pa Ch. M. = Chyuthapanchama Ma 
S. N. = Sudha Nt Ch. N. = Chyuthashadja Ni 

K. N. -= Kaisiki Ni 

2 Ci. \ 

>o 

Svaramela kalanidhi . 

3 The five new abbreviations introduced in the Fig. 17 are explained 
as follows : — 

Cha. R. = Chathnsrnti Ri A. G. = Anthara Ga 
Cha. D. = Chathusruti Dha P. M. = Prathi Ma 

Ka. N. = Kakali Ni 
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and if you refresh your memory of the special instructions given 
in connection with Fig. 13 ; you will not find it difficult to 
interpret almost all the Ragas of Ramamatya in terms of the 
modem Ragas. Suffice it, therefore, for me to repeat once again 
and emphasise the importance of what I said a little while ago, 
viz., we should not allow ourselves to be [mis-'] led by the mere ‘ names ’ 
of Ramamatya s Ragas but should delve deep and study the 
‘ characteristics ’ of each of them and find out its modern prototype 
and its modern name , as well. 

It now remains for us to estimate the nature of the services 
rendered by Ramamatya to the music world. 

Ramamatya, Somanath, and Venkatamakhi, the respective 
authors of Svaratnelakalamdhi , Rdgavibodha , and Chathurdandi- 
prakasika , were all South Indian musicians and wrote for South 
India. They might, therefore, be grouped together and called by 
a generic name — the Carnatic Trio . All these three authors were, 
alike, shrewd enough to realise the futility of writing a v-o-l-u-m-i- 
n-o-u-s treatise, as Sharngadev had done, on the ever-progressive, 
and therefore ever-changing, art of music ; and they prudently 
chose to be agreeably brief in their works and confined their atten- 
tion to the most fundamental portion of the Carnatic Music, viz., 
the Raga-system . Hence the 1 Ragaprakarana ’ of each of their 
works formed, as it were, a pivot round which all other prakara- 
7 ias or chapters revolved. Ramamatya, no doubt, led the way, by 
comprising his book into five short chapters dealing with ( 1 ) Pre- 
face, (2) Svara, (3) Vina, (4) Mela, and (5) Raga, by not allowing 
the number of his verses to rise over 328, and by making each 
successive chapter lead ultimately to the last. Somanath went 
one step further and made the very name of his book indicate the 
object of his writing. 1 

Again, Ramamatya was the first to break loose from Sharng- 
dev’s theory of twelve Vikntha- svaras and reduce those twelve into 
seven, which Somanath chose to retain, but which, in the hands 
of Venkatamakhi, came further down to (the modern) five. In so 
breaking loose, he justified his position by invoking the help of a 
principle, learnt from Sharngadev himself, viz., the principle of 
Lakshya. 


1 ct. fr ejicfgcif: 1— 

o -so 

Rdgavibodha, 
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Calculating at least from Sharngadev’s time, this 5 Principle 
of Lakshya ’ is, to-day, about seven centuries old. But long, long 
ago, Kahdas had given us, in his M&lavikdgmmitra , a popular 
version of the same principle in the following inspiring verse : — 

w grw gw 

ns >£> 

s=r rjTST7 WiTSW ! 

5Fcr: 

rn: 11 1 

CS ss 

This verse, like the Principle of Lakshya,, sounds to us a note 
of warning that we cannot afford to live on our heiitage, however 
great it may be, except at the peril of stagnation but must ever 
progress and conquer fresh fields and pastures new. 

Thanks be, therefore, to Ramamatya for his having set, to the 
music-world, a wholesome example by mercilessly attacking the 
old theories, however time-honored they might be, if only they 
contravened the eternal Principle of Lakshya. For, did he not 
make, in his second chapter on Svara , the following state* 
ments : — 1 2 

‘ Achyutha Shadja does not differ from Sudha Shadja; nor 
does Achyutha Madhyama differ from Sudha Madhyama. Vikri- 
tha Rishabha does not differ from Sudha Rishabha ; nor does 
Vikritha Dhaivatha differ from Sudha Dhaivatha. Vikritha 
Panchama, which is taken from Madhyamasruti, does not surely 
differ from the three-srutied Vikritha Panchama. Hence, 
under the category of the above-mentioned fourteen ( Sudha - 
Vikritha) svaras, no separate mention was made by me of these 
five svaras, inasmuch as they had effected a merger ’ ? 

Did he not, thus, eliminate from his system, on the plea of 
merger, the five (unnecessary) svaras, viz., Achyutha Sa, Achyutha 
Ma, Vikritha Ri , Vikritha Dha, and Vikritha Pa ? Did not, again, 
Somanath and Venkatamakhi regard such elimination as a good 
precedent and piously follow the example set by Ramamatya ? 

1 ‘ All is not good, because it is old ; nor is a poem bad, because it is 
new. The wise men examine the things, old or new, and accept what they 
approve of ; while, the fools allow themselves to be [mis-] led by others.’ 

* The reader will do well to refer to Fig. 4, while perusing the state- 
ments. 
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Why, then, should any one demur — if, to-day, we proceed, on 
the strength of the same time-honored Principle of Lakshya, to 
break loose from Venkatamakhi’s Melakartha- system and 
advocate, on the plea of merger, the elimination therefrom of his 
four (unnecessary) svaras, viz., Shatsruti Ri, Sudha Ga, 
Shatsruti Dha> and Sudha Nil Hence it was that I suggested 
the formation of a new working scheme, called Laghumelakartha , 
as distinguished from the Bnhanmelakartha of Venkatamakhi. On 
this controversial point, however, I shall reserve a full discussion 
to the Introduction to my edition of Chathurdandtprakdsika • 
Suffice it, now, for me to state, once again, that we feel highly 
indebted to Ramamatya for his having developed the Principle of 
Lakshya into a star-like maxim for all future musicians to follow. 

Now, the credit of having first presented to us a four- stringed 
Vina, instead of the old, antiquated twenty-tivo- stringed one, surqly- 
belongs to Ramamatya ; 1 and the tuning, especially, of his 
Madhyamela Vina, almost corresponds with that of the modern 
Vina.,/ I say almost , because the order of the three lower-wires 
of the Madhyamela Vina seems, as per the following diagram, to 
have undergone, from time to time, a little change ; though the 
order of the four upper-wires thereof remains intact even to-day — 
as for example : — 
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Mandra Sa 
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Madhya Sa 

Thara Sa 

4 

Madhya Sa 2 



: 



(Fig 18) 


1 Mr. K. B. Deval fondly attributed this credit to Somanath, forgetting 
that Ramamatya preceded Somanath by more than half a century. 

2 Never mind Venkatamakhi’s unfounded charge against Ramamatya 
that the latter called the fourth upper-wire, Mandra Sa, instead of Madhya Sa. 
This, again, furnishes us with an additional reason that the mistake, if any, 
should be attributed to the different indifferent copyists of the manuscripts 
of Svaramelakalanidhi , rather than to its author. Ramamatya who must, in all 
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Again, of the eighteen svaras which appear in the seventh 
column of Fig. xi, it will be seen that Panchasruti Ri and Sudha 
Ga overlap each other ; and so do Shatsruti Ri and Sadharana 
Ga, Panchasruti Dha and Sudha Ni, and Shatsruti Dha and 
Kaisiki Ni. 1 Eliminating, then, the four overlapping svaras, 
we have only fourteen svaras left. If again, as per Ramamatya’ s 
suggestion, the last five of his twenty melas are omitted, even 
Anthara Ga and Kakali Ni may have to be eliminated. In that 
case, the fourteen svaras will have to be further reduced into 
twelve. Hence, there seems to be a grain of truth in Mr. D. K. 
Joshi’s remarks that almost all ancient authors invariably used 
only twelve svaras in their Rdgaprakarana , irrespective of the 
number of svaras described by them in their Svaraprakarana. 2 
Indeed, in his Svaraprakarana, Ramamatya professed he would 
make use [at least — ] of fourteen svaras 3 in his Raga system ; 
and hence, his final use of only twelve svaras, despite his 
profession to the contrary, shows that he anticipated, even in his 
own time, the modern tendency of reducing all the musical sounds 
into twelve notes. If Ramamatya was the first to recognise tke 
convenience of using only twelve svaras to build the Raga system ; 
Ahobala was the first to describe those twelve svaras in terms of 
the length of the speaking wire. s " 

As for the Melas , Ramamatya rightly discarded the antic and 
antiquated method of deriving Ragas from the complicated system 
of Grama- Moorchana- ] ah, as well as the later puerile method of 
bringing them under the fanciful system of Rdga-Ragim-Putra. 
On the other hand, he had the genius to discover unity in variety, 
that is, a unifying principle in the variety of Ragas that came 
under his notice; and he therefore felt that the old cataloguing 
method of enumerating the Ragas must give way to the new 
classifying method of reducing them into what might be called the 

fairness, be deemed to have written Madhya Sa for the fourth upper-wire 
and not Mandra Sa. Indeed, Venkatamakhi’s criticism on this point smacks 
of the old trick of a gladiator who would even offensively pick a quarrel only 
with the (innocent) object of giving his muscles the wanted exercise. 

1 For such overlapping, see Fig. 4 

2 Vide Report of the Second All India Music Conference , Delhi , 
page 42. 

3 cf. m i 

Svai'omelakalanidkt , 
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Genus-Species system . 1 Indeed he was the first to open, in his 
book, a separate chapter on Mela , called ‘ Melaprakarana./ 
Somanath and Venkatamakhi but followed him in this respect, 
though the latter formulated the Melas into, and thereby raised 
them to the dignity of, a regular code. So far, however, as 
Ramamatya was concerned, he merely hinted the principle he had 
discovered ; did not care to work it out ; but recorded, in his 
book, only such of the Melas as were in vogue during his time^ 
We are thankful for the hint that he threw; for, it enabled 
Venkatamakhi to work it out to its logical consequence. 

As for the Ragas , Ramamatya avoided getting into the 
labyrinth of their ancient classifications or of their ancient 
characteristics, but straightaway went to mention the prevailing 
characteristics of his Ragas as well as the time in which they were 
usually sung. Though, perhaps to err on the safe side, he recit- 
ed the traditional story of Mukhan being the Sudha-Scale ; his 
whole mind leaned on Mdlavagowla which he described as 1 the - 
best of all Ragas 2 Could this ‘ leaning ’ of Ramamatya have caused 
'Purandra Das to heighten the importance of [Maya-] Mdlavagowla 
and enable it, later on, to brush aside Venkatamakhi’s Kcinakangi. 

Commit mistakes Ramamatya did. His slipping, for instance, 
into the out-of-the-way Mukhari , as his Suddha scale, is said to 
have created a lot of confusion and involved Pundarika Vittala, 
Somanath, and even Venkatamakhi into the same mistake, 
Ahobala alone escaping. Again, in a vain attempt to follow 
Sharngadev, he labelled the two-srutied Sudha Ri — ‘ Trisruti 
Ri ’ and was therefore forced to call Sudha Ga — ‘ Panchasruti 
Ri ’ — instead of ‘ Chathusruti Ri ’■ — and thereby misled Govinda 
Dikshitar and his son Venkatamakhi into the same pitfall. 

Venkatamakhi’s ten charges against Ramamatya regarding 
ten Ragas have been already shown to be unjust, uncalled-for, and 
even offensive to a degree. Even his eleventh charge, which he 

1 Doubtless, the germ of the idea of the Genus-Species system may be 
found to have existed long before Ramamatya. But it was covered by some 
such rubbish as the Raga-Ragmi-Putra system. Hence I state what was 
allowed to be latent for a long time was made patent by Ramamatya and 
was, later on, codified by Venkatamakhi. 

2 Cf. ?pit 1 

Svat atnela kaldn idh i. 
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made in the first chapter of his Chathurdandiprakasika, — namely, 

‘ Ramamatya egregiously got down to Anumandra Sa and restric- 
ted his svaras only to two registers of voice, viz., Anumandra and 
Mandra; while the proper or usual way was to distribute them 
among three registers, viz., Mandra, Madhya, and Thara ’ — even 
this eleventh charge may be shown to be, again, futile ; if we regard 
the names of Anumandra, Mandra, Madhya, and Thara as only 
relative terms, whereby we can call the same notes by different 
names from different standpoints of view. 

On the whole, be the demerits of Ramamatya what they 
might — as compared with the good he had done and the lead he 
had given, such as for instance, (i) the holding up, for future 
guidance, of the Principle of Lakshya , (2) the displacing of the old 
cataloguing method of merely enumerating the Ragas, by his own 
novel classifying method of reducing the same into a ‘ Genus- 
Species System ’ which, as said above, developed in the hands of 
Venkatamakhi, into the modern ‘ Melakarta Scheme (3) the 
opening of a special chapter on Melas, called Melaprakarana., even 
in respect of which Somanath and Venkatamakhi followed suit' 
and (4) the final heightening of the importance of Rdgaprakarana 
as the quintessence of the Carnatic Music — all his demerits pale 
into insignificance and are, in the language of Kalidas — 

p-oftt TTcqgfiro i 

* 

fOTf^WTf: 1! 

‘ drowned in the ocean of good qualities, even as the spot of the 
moon is lost in the midst of its splendrous light.’ 

Before I finish this Introduction , I should like to draw my 
reader’s attention to the seventeenth verse of the fifth chapter of 
Ramamatya’s Svaramelakalanidhi. For, it throws a flood of light 
on a hitherto- vexed question and shows the way-out to many a 
wandering inquirer, tired of groping from blunder to blunder. In 
fact, Ramamatya did, by this one verse, what his predecessor, 
Sharngadev, could not do by his six verses (two in the first 
chapter and four in the fourth chapter of Sangitharatnakara ) and 
what even the latter’s Commentator, Kallinath, could not do in 
his Kalanidhi, except in a vague manner. 

Does it not, therefore, surpass our wonder to know that 
almost all the later Sanskrit writers on music chose to 
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egregiously follow, in this respect, the Mirage of Sharngadev 
rather than the Polar-Star of Ramamatya ? Why, is it not curious 
for us that the very Ramamatya followed, in the beginning, the 
same Mirage, although, at the end, he succeeded to give up 
following the illusion and constitute himself to be a Polar-Star? 

The reader will, at this stage, be anxious to know what I am 
driving at, unless it be that he referred to the said seventeenth 
verse and appreciated the suggestion, thrown therein. 

On account of the present revival of musical taste, in India, 
on rational lines, a demand has recently and rightly arisen that 
the various Terms occurring in the Science of Music should, at 
first, be lucidly explained. But I fear that this is not the place 
for me to undertake such an onerous task. Nevertheless, I shall 
— as a Test Case — try to inquire here into the connotation of a 
pair of oft-quoted, but very-much-misunderstood, musical terms, 
viz., Margo, and Desi, especially because Ramamatya brought 
them into prominence in his seventeenth verse of the fifth chapter 
of his book. How far I succeed in my attempt I leave for my 
.reader to judge. 

I shall begin from the very beginning of music and succinctly 
trace it to Ramamatya’s time, with an occasional peep even into a 
later time, and show that the said seventeenth verse clarified, for 
the first time, the otherwise feculent matter under consideration. 

We shall, at first, understand the nature of the feculence, 
referred to, and shall, for this purpose, study the defim 'ons of 
Mdrga and Desi, as given by Sharngadev and realise how 
disappointed an eager inquirer will naturally feel at the m .ddle 
created thereby. 

Here are the definitions: — 

Chapter I. 

x. 4 Music is of two kinds — Mdrga and Desi. That kind 
was called Mdrga which was sought after by Brahma and other 
gods and practised by Bharata and other sages in the presence of 
Siva and which would yield everlasting prosperity.’ 

2. 4 That kind was called Desi which consisted of the vocal- 
instrumental-dance music and which pleased the people of diffe- 
rent countries according to their different tastes.’ 

Chapter IV. 

3. 4 That was called Gita or vocal music which consisted of 
pleasing svaras ; and it fell into two divisions — Gandharva and 
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Gana (which were the other names of Mdrga and Desi respect- 
ively).’ 

4. ‘The wise men understood 1 Gandharva ’ to be that music 
which was, from time immemorial, practised by the Gandharvas 
and which was the means of acquiring everlasting reputation.’ 

5. ‘ That was called Gdna- music which was sung in Desi- 
Ragas and which was scientifically improvised by Vaggeyakaras.’ 

6. ‘ Gandharva has been described ; now Gdna would be 
described. This, again, was recognised by wise men to fall into 
two divisions, Nibadha and Anibadha.’ 

Be it noted that this long, and even tiresome, description of 
Mdrga and Desi, after all, fails to satisfy a crucial point. What 
were the essential characteristics of Mdrga and Desi ? In what way 
could they be unfailingly lecognised as such ? 

Sharngadev and most of his successors, it must be admitted, 
failed to answer these questions adequately but merely observed : 

* Brahma sought after Mdrga , Bharata practised it ; even 
Gandharvas practised it from time immemorial ; it forms the 
means of acquiring everlasting reputation. As for Desi or Gdna 
it was improvised by Vaggeyakaras and was differently pleasing 
to the people living in different countries.’ 

Are these answers worth the name ? Have they furnished us 
with a key whereby we could discern the essential characteristics 
of Mdrga and Desi , by which alone they could be unfailingly 
recognised ? An emphatic No is my reply. 

So, as I said, I shall trace our music from the very beginning 
and show how and when Mdrga and Desi came into existence, 
what confused mess was made of them, and how Ramamatya de- 
fecated the whole situation by one stroke of his single (the said 
seventeenth) verse and gave us a wholesome lead in the matter 
of getting a correct conception of those hitherto-misleading 
terms. 

Into two natural divisions, music first falls, viz, Andhatha and 
Ahatha. * Anahatha ’ literally means that which is not beaten , as 
in a drum; while, ‘ Ahatha ’ means that which is beaten. The real 
point of difference between them is that, while the former 
represents the sound produced without the intervention of man, 
the latter is the very result of man’s work. Hence ‘ Anahatha ’ 
may be translated as nature-made music and ‘ Ahatha,’ as man-made 
music. 
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This classification, then, is rightly the first division that could 
possibly be made of music. So, indeed, did the text-book writers, 
such as Narada and Sharngadev, do in their respective works . 1 

In his Sangithamakaranda , Narada defined ‘ Anahatha ’ as 
‘the sound that emanates (directly, that is, without the interven- 
tion of man) from the sky 2 such as the birds’ warbling, and 
proceeded even to describe its use to man, thus : “ Sages, high- 
minded souls, and even Devas, having controlled their mind and 
concentrated their attention on the Anahatha Music, get the rest 
they require and attain salvation ”. 3 In other words, nature is loved 
as the city of God, although (rather, because) there is no citizen. 
No unwanted noise is here or none that hinders thought, ^he 
larks warble and the cuckoos join the chorus; while the .nighty 
waterfall furnishes a continuous drone. Again — 

“ Stillness, accompanied with sounds so sweet, 

Charms more than silence. Meditation here 
May think down hours to moments. Here the heart 
May give a useful lesson to the head, 

And learning wiser grow without the books 

Sharngadev, too, harped on the same point and came to the 
same conclusion that ‘ the sages worship Anahatha in the manner 
in which they were taught by the gurus .’ 4 Even the music-proof- 
brained Dr. Johnson seems to appreciate Anahatha , when he 
observed, in his Rasse/as, ‘ From the cataract, nothing more was 
heard than a gentle uniform murmur, such as composes the mind 
to pensive meditation 

5 Cf. (1) Buriat gcw? g grcrt fsfN* fief: i 

Scuigiihamakaranda. 

(2) airsaterrscisifa i 

Sangitharaindkara . 

* cf. airairatfwft stt 3 £Y *r: gtsgricTg'UcT: i 

Sang ith a maka > anda. 

3 cf. irr? f=Rrfi sup £=mr: i 

qtfoftsftr i 

jtHf? sracmfirar: u 

s> 

San githamakaranda* 

4 cf. sri^ct : gwras t 

VO VO VO 

Sangitharaindkara. 
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However much the sages and the high-minded souls might 
have been charmed and helped on to meditation by the Andhatha 
or nature-made music, a question arises as to whether that music 
was ever relished by mankind as a whole, whether it was ever 
entitled to be called * music’ from the modern point of view, and 
whether, in short, it was pleasing to our ears. 

The answer is by no means simple. For, to an ordinary 
man, the waves of the sea may produce nothing but unpleasant 
noise ; but a poet will find in them an agreeable harmony. In 
fact, all those that love to hold communion with nature, as indeed 
the ancient sages did, will ever find the Andkatha-mnsic 
pleasant; while the major portion of the work-a-day world will 
ever find it unpleasant. Hence Sharngadev branded it as 
unpleasant; 1 and Kasinath followed suit. 2 

Further, the bent of man’s mind has been, in all ages, to 
imitate the voice of nature ; and hence he did not — could not — 
allow nature to have all the monopoly of music to itself, contribut- 
ed his own share to its development and thus brought into exist- 
ence another kind of music, called Ahatha or man-made music, 
the development of which I shall now trace. 

The primitive man must have hummed like a bee and sung, 
at the outset, only on a single note. Witness, for instance, the 
courtiers’ Panegyric which remains in vogue, even to-day, in 
almost all the Native States of India and which those couitiers 
invariably sing, as they had all along been singing, on all 
ceremonious occasions, such as for instance, their Sovereign’s 
entry into the Durbar Hall. The whole ‘ Panegyric ’ will, on 
analysis, be found to be sung on one single note and rarely 
on more. 

It was in due course of time that the other notes were tacked 
on, as amply evidenced by our ancient text-books which trace the 
music of India from Archika of single note to Gdthika of double 
note, Sdmika of triple note, Svardnthara of quadruple note, 


*Cf. gfefq (i.e. 3FTT^fq) 

Sangith aratnakara . 

*Cf. g: (i.e. 3PTr§ci:) 

Sangithasudhakara . 
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Oudaroa of quintuple note, Shadava of sextuple note, and finally 
Sampurna of all the seven notes . 1 

All these seven stages, music did pass through But, in the 
first four stages, it pleased only the producers ; while, in the last 
three, it pleased the hearers as well. 1 Animal Music ’, if I may 
so call it, marked the earlier stages ; and such animal music could 
please only the animals that produced it. The braying of an ass 
is very harsh to man but very sweet to the ass itself ; for, is not 
such braying an expression of its elation, frolic, and joy ? That 
was why Shakespeare wrote : — 

4 The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark 
When neither is attended.' 

Man, when he wallowed — so far at least as music was 
concerned — in the animal condition of life, revelled only in the 
earlier stages of music and could not get beyond singing on four 
notes. The ancient Hindus, like the ancient Greeks , 2 had their 
music confined only up to four notes. The Vedic Chant , for 
instance, was all along sung on three notes ; and special names 
were given to those three svaras, viz., Udatha , Anudatha , and 
Svarithad Except, perhaps, the Samaganam which, at a later 
stage, came to be sung in all the seven notes, all other kinds of 
the Vedic Chant remain, even to-day, mostly within three notes, 

1 cf. rrrrwtsr gitea i 

siteg qrgqsN gqn: II 

sO CN. 

ht1%: ! 

qitacf 11 Sri had De'sz. 

n© SO 

2 ‘ The early Greek Lyre had four strings and was confined to four 
notes/ — Vide Herbert Spencer’s Origin and Fwzchon of Music* 

3 cf. i 

'O 

In his Siksha, Panini dilates on the point thus : — 

That is to say, Udatha includes Ni and Ga; Anudatha includes Ri and 
Dha ; and Svaritha includes, Sa, Ma , Pa* This view fits in with the theory 
of Vadi-Samvadi and explains how the primal Sdmika , viz., Ga-Ri-Sa 
became expanded into all the seven notes. 
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with a labouring struggle to touch occasionally a fourth. The 
whole of the Vedic Chant would, by this time, have been — from 
the modern musical point of view — consigned to oblivion, had not 
a sacredness, bordering upon holiness, been attached to the 
Vedas, as containing Divine Wisdom. 

It goes -without saying that our ancients entertained, as we 
ourselves do even to-day, an unshaken faith that the Vedas 
emanated out of Parabrahma ; that they were eagerly sought after 
by gods like Brahma, and chanted by sages like Bharata; that they 
formed, as it were, a talisman to do away with the necessity 
of being born ; and that they were deemed, on that account, to be 
worthy of the highest respect. 

All these attributes of the Vedas got themselves, later on, 
imperceptibly transferred to the very music by which they were 
chanted. Hence, the Vedic Chant, to which the text-book writers 
gave the name of Mdrga ,* has been described in all the Sanskrit 
books on music, such as, for instance, Sangitkaratnakara : — 
‘ That kind (of music) is called Mdrga, which was sought after 
by Brahma and other gods and practised by Bharata and other 
sages in the presence of Siva and which would yield everlasting 
prosperity .’ 2 In his Prabandhadhyaya, Sharngadev called Marga 
by a different name, viz., Gdndharva, 3 which latter name Rama- 
matya adopted and made use of in his Svaramelakalanidhi. 

1 The word ‘ Marga ’ is derived from fFT (Mrzg) ‘ to seek or search 

C 

after.’ That the search was in regard to the Vedas is clear from Kallinath’s 

commentary: — I Hence the word Marga 

■>0 

refers to the Vedic Chant and, I may add, tefers— by way of courtesy — even 
to the chanting of the R&mayana which, along with the Mahdbharata , was 
regarded as holy as the Vedas themselves and which Kusa and Lava, there- 
fore, sang in the Mdrga- style. For, Valmiki said : — 

cfcTfa eft I 

2 (a) See page lxni. 

(*) Cf. * * * * * * 1 

qmTfficfr swiKt vvrrfefa: i 

'>0 

II Sangitkaratnakara . 

3 Cf. JlM iTRfeffq' Ibid . 

In his commentary, Kallinath interprets * Gandharva ’ only as Mdrga — 
Cf. ritwm: I rfR a I 
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Gandharva or Marga — the descriptive name given to it by 
Sharngadev and copied by Ramamatya, viz., Anddisampraddya , 1 
clearly shows that the Vedic Chant or, for that matter, the 
Marga- music had been practised from time immemorial and 
should therefore be regarded as holy and spiritual as the Vedas 
themselves. 

Hence, I venture to call ‘ Marga’, Vedic Music . 

Now, Marga or Gandharva or Vedic Music — call it what you 
may, the one important point which I desire to rivet upon the 
reader’s attention is that the so-called Marga- music, apart from 
its having been sought after by Brahma and practised by Bharata 
and apart from its having been used in connection with such a 
holy purpose as the chanting of the divine Vedas, I submit that 
the Marga- music was almost never sung beyond four notes ; 
and that this limitation of the range of the scale from one to four 
notes must be deemed to be the peculiar and essential characteristic 
of Marga-Sangitham . 2 

These imperfect scales of the Marga- music belonged, as said 
above, to the earlier stage of music which pleased only the 
producers and not the hearers. Further, as Ramamatya suggests , 3 
the rules of Siksha (Phonetics) and other time-honored Lakshanas 
were scrupulously observed in chanting the Vedas ; and these 
very rules and lakshanas clogged, on account of their inflexible 
nature, the further growth of music from its Marga-stage. The 
Principle of Lakshya , by which alone the artistic charm of music 
could be preserved, was never applied to the Marga- music but only 
to the ZVfz'-music, of which we shall speak presently . 4 It is no 

1 Cf. Kallinath’s commentary on Anddisampraddya. 

C\ 

2 That the V edas were chanted almost on the systems of Archika, 

Gathika, and Samika, is evidenced by such assertions in the Rig- Veda as 
‘ Archino Gayanthi ’ ; ‘ Gathino Gayanthi ’ ; ‘ Samino Gayanthi.’ The 

Rig- Veda makes no reference to Oudava, Shadava, and Sampurna. 

3 Cf. mm 

\3 

Svaramelakalanidh i. 

cf. i 

i5TW siqPFW ti See Footnote 2, page xviii. 

Here, Kallinath interprets trchfauiWf&I to be I 
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wonder, therefore, that the Marga- music, the rules of which were 
inflexibly stiff and did not adjust themselves to the piactice in 
vogue, became, in the course of time, less and less pleasant, less 
and less popular, and finally extinct. 1 

The latter three stages of music, viz., Oudava, Shadava , 
Sampuma , have been, however, preserved even to-day as being 
human? music which pleases, alike, the producers as well as the 
hearers. To the music of these ‘ latter three stages ’, our ancients 
gave the name of Desi. In the first place, the style of ‘ Desi ’ 
varied from province to province ; and it was therefore defined in 
Sanskrit text-books, such as for instance, Sangithadarpana : — 
‘ That kind of music is called Desi , which adjusts itself from 
country to country (Desa to Desa), so as to please the fancy of 
the people there ’. 3 In the second place, the fact that Sharngadev 
and Ramamatya employed Hndayaranj aka 4 and Janaranjana 5 
as their respective epithets to Desi- music — shows that they 
regarded it as a fascinating style of music, as opposed to the dry, 
monotonous, and sing-song style of the Marga- music. If any 
proof is wanted for the fact that the first four stages of music, 
covered by the generic name of Marga , belonged — purely from 
the modern musical point of view— to the lower rung of the ladder 
and that the second three stages, covered by the generic name of 
Desi , belonged to the higher rung ; a reference may be made to 
what Hridayanarayana wrote — ‘ San-pu -'nas are Brahmins ; 

1 cf. (i) nmfita 

Sangithasudhakara » 

(2) ^ a 

Rdgatharangini . 

2 As opposed to the animal music. 

3 Cf. cfcfcSTFWT 1 

ct #rtci 11 

Sangithadarpana . 

4 Cf. SHRi qspqr I 

rrrfi =3 =?T?rd cfisfeMtqa ii 

San githaratndkara , 

5Cf - i 

Svaramelakalan idhi . 
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Shddavas are Kshatriyas ; Oudavas are Vaisyas ; and the scales 
of lesser notes are Sudras 

Summing up, we arrive at the following tentative conclusion 
with regard to the essential characteristics of Mdrga and Desi, 
viz., ‘ while the scale of the Marga-music ranged from one to four 
notes ; that of the Desi-music ranged from five to seven notes.’ 

I called this conclusion tentative, because, on closer scrutiny, 
it seems to need a little reconsideration. Two facts (I was going 
to say two premises), viz. (i) Samaganam has been, all along, 
Marga-music, and (2) Samaganam came, at a later stage, to be 
sung in all the seven notes (which were, then, called Krushta , 
Prathama , Dvithiya , Thrithiya , Chathurtha , Mandra , and 
Athisvdra ) — these two facts or premises compel us to modify 
the above tentative conclusion to a final form thus : ‘ The scale 
of the Marga-music ordinarily ranged from one to four notes 
but, during the later Saman- period, rose to seven notes ; 1 2 while that 
of the Desi-music completely eschewed the scale of one to four 
notes but confined itself only to the scale of five to seven notes.’ 

The seventeenth verse of the fifth chapter of Ramamatya’ s 
Svaramelakdlamdhi , to which, I said at the outset, I desired to 
draw my reader’s attention, amply bears out my conclusion and 
is, in fact, an authority for my position. It runs thus : — 

v "O ^ v/ 

qr^frirq tw: n 

which means £ All the Desi- Ragas are those of Shadjagrama and 
have each its Graha, Amsa, Nyasa, Mandra, and so forth. 
Further, they fall into three divisions — Oudava , Shddava , and 
Sampurna .’ Somanath followed Ramamatya in this respect. 

Another Sanskrit text-writer who, like Ramamatya, ven- 
tured to cut this Gordian Knot was the author of a very recent 
publication, Sangithasudhdkara. Kasinath (for that was the 
author’s name) wrote in his book : — 

3 THRT cb^rflcT cT 1 

NO '•O 

qi^cTrft qjrTMt ff 11 

NS 

1 Cf. gqarf srifPlT: sjlrfjr: WIF qnf: I 

Cn 

3 TfNcTT II Hridayakouihuka. 

2 But, be it remembered, the Saman seven notes were, unlike the 
modern seven notes, in descending order of pitch. 
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#qof: mfa: JTTtK: qrfrlfr! qj^q: 11 

CS -f S3 

3?hpr: qwf*t|q> IW II 

which means ‘ ZM«-music is prevalent to-day, the three charac- 
teristical Ragas of which are Sam puma of seven notes, Shadava 
of six notes, and Oudava , of five notes.’ 

Let us, in conclusion, compare and contrast the two kinds of 
music, we have been considering, viz, Mdrga and Desi . — 

(1) The Marga-music was confined to the chanting of 
the Vedas ; while, the Desi-music had no such limits. 

(2) The Marga-music identified itself with the Vedas, 
got all their attributes transferred to itself, and was therefore 
regarded as having been sought after by the gods and practised 
by the sages ; while the Desi-music had no such reputation. 

(3) The Marga-music was, on account of its strict and 
inflexible rules, sung uniformly throughout the country ; while, 
the Desi-music, untrammelled by such rules, varied its style from 
province to province. 

(4) The Marga-music followed the principle of Lakshana 
and therefore became less and less pleasant, till at last it 
degenerated into a dry, monotonous, and sing-song style of 
singing ; while, the Desi-music followed the principle of Lakshya 
and has therefore acquired a more and more fascinating style of 
singing. 

(5) The Marga-music is now practically 1 extinct , while 
the Desi-music flourishes to-day. 

(6) The Marga-music used all the three Gramas — Shadja, 
Madhyama, and Gandhara ; while the Desi-music is confined only 
to one Grama, viz. Shadja. 

(7) The scale of the Marga-music ordinarily ranged 
from one to four notes but, during the later Saman- period, rose to 
seven notes ; while the scale of the Desi-music completely 
eschewed the scale of one to four notes but confined itself only to 
the scale of five to seven notes. 


1 I say * practically because the Marga-music is found, even to-day, 
in the hands of Vaidika-Brahmms who employ it whenever, on ceremonious 
occasions, they chant the Vedas. 
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(8) The three-fold classification of Music into Gita, Vadya> 
and Nritkya applies — not to Marga — but only to Desi. 1 

(9) Later on, the word 4 Marga 5 has come to mean 
whatever is old and out-of date ; while the word ‘ Desi s has come 
to mean whatever is new and up-to-date « 2 

Just as I called Marga, Vedic Music ; so, 1 shall call Desi, 
Modern Music . 

The following Table, 1 trust, fixes Marga and Desi in their 
proper places : — 

Music 


Ahatha 
( Man-made ) 


Desi 

{Moderii) 


Hindustani 3 


Anahatha 

{Nature-made') 


Marga 

{Vedic) 


Carnatic : 




1 Cf. (a) 5FTRT 1 

Sangitharatndkara . 

iP) cl fqnSfd c IfX | 

NO 

Sangithasudha. 

2 Compare, for instance, Venkatamakhi’s classification of Ragas into 
six kinds of Marga-Ragas and four kinds of Desi-Ragas. So also is the case 
with the Marga-Thalas and Desi-Thalas. 

3 Cf. 35H1RT q^rf^cT SFPTcjTJtcf: 1 

so 

cicgc? 11 

^fq |q 1 

VO 

Sangithasudhakam . 

N.B. — This verse is quoted, with approval, in AbhmavardgamanyarL 
9a 
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•sO “>0 ^ 

^’soreqTsfq cr^tcf spqr ^q -qq^ 11 ^ u 

NO 

cT^q qYcf?q qr^r^q q. q^fecr^rr^iq i 

-SO 

^ffi STtcfqfT^JT 1 

S3T=R: qmfq^rfiqqtqq ii ^ \\ 

qr-qq qrqfq~qfq s 

wrf§C^fsi^Tq q^qf: gqqsqq If •'S U 

'O 

fqqcf SiqqY jcTfc^r-qq qq^fq f 
qq qRnqsRii;tq ^f^cT ^^pqTfNcrq; » C if 

^qr^crqrf^fq: qtrK ctssft j 

cf m qr=q<? ^fqqsqq fl ^ » 

q^f S^qqf^qrq qqqTqt ST fq^FT I 

cf^qr^qqqrq cf 5 ?? FT ^qqqTqsRq; If fo if 





rnra a i ” 

NO ^ 

qf^rrsTs^q 55 ^ 7 ?^ crrqa *< <? is 

citwm^T^^ qra ^r$r x;qaa 1 
^^rfTci^TT^P-T^f^^r mW%f^T » II 

Tir^ ^rpq^r=r?5f wrps^rir fa^fqaT 1 

q§:r ^qsrqraTfq 37-qa {) *\ 11 

a^TfrS^qfq-^ qxT^5Rq aqspqsgT i 
5f5T5T-5TTe^r^'5Tt ^Tal 5TTWr^ « \ -i U 

TT«fj; ^YT-cWOTT rf =T fSr^qa 1 

s£» VO 

qf^gT^ts.^f ^5^qf%?Tf^rf?r 11 ^ n 

^^rt^iTTq fqaffej: * 

a^n? q^fsTcir sir^ ^^fqrf^craaiiq =q l ^ n 

f1?qr^qS7^r?T^ ^corr q^TS*q 55g=nJT7j s 

^fa arfrasq far^nsjf n ? ,s3 >i 

^fa rfrcm^T 1 

sqaqr firq^qr^rrsq qq: *?*?: 1 

qf^TTr^a e siYqFa qp^aij; u \<£ u 

a^stf^Tf^ra: ^Ys.sr qwrre^fqsr i 
^Trrvi^qFia5 : q^^ ^ ; q^rrfq a ’t qqfa 11 ^ 11 

arcfrs,fae^q: q-^rsqg:^ ^wr: 1 

Os. CS '.<9 'O 

^fa qwrfw'ar q^«naf?5qa: srjttci; a ^o 0 

srra^r^ <cj^ ipqr q^TsfWtaa 1 

cfiors *r«qt *rf§ ar€t « 

Os S3 

^fa ^raifa 1 


11 
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a?q*§;rf%fa^T: srqoir^aqt aar: 1 
$sr«fareie 55 ?rr qr^ir srfqqfaqar: is tq n 

fa* 5 Sq?arg- aT=p??: ?raqt qTW^r: 1 

NO NB 

swtwatar qrai: u \\ ii 

qq qp£ aqr ^Ttq gfasqlqsTfa^ar i 

•o 

^fa siaq: 1 

sfasq: pr: ^rf: q^«iq*i*Tfarcqwror: ll qv B 

NO NO V * 

q^fr Sqasjp-T faqTq ^fa gar a i 
mi mr. gfRWqsrqtcqq^T qaT: II ^ II 

8?5qq-a*qrqf q: %T^sq*tfHR*T5fi: I 

NO N© 

^fc?T ^fq% 2Ttaf%TfT e S'sqa 11 ^ II 

esq^qq ffaiTqTq*qT*f?q fq^sfqq; i 
m aq8???i q^q: QcFqTOqtft qa: II ^<s II 

qat mmi *riqrc^Rt^qT a mm: i 

NO 

q^r: sa^qi a qqat fq'sEifasiat c n 

Sjfqd a fqqr^: ^qT^-fafsqpq ^Rt^q: I 
£pqi fqqr^iTHTT^ fagwfr qqaqvft ii ^ n 

‘qa^q^q^a tq: q^3R7sqqq^-qr: I 

NO NO N 

qq ^fa^aEq?f3[^cqq ^sRcrroi^ i \o n 
sqr^tqi a^ qqfai stator faar q^q i 

Cs NO NO ^ 

^a*toatorfs;s?fa: qqfftoRT^qr 11 11 

fqqfqasa: Staq; qqf SRqet faq; | 
qa q^srr^q: qq «*r: ^qr: q^Yfaar: n ^ a 

fqfiaT^rrfq qq xTa^jT i 

qq qrr^qq fq^ar: ^rtr: n ^ u 
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ST^rtxurr qsf # c? eeq apfafcrrecepqr i 
*0 

*»3T ^°7cT> S^RRPqT^ » H 

•n^q^ciej £^ct gerflrreq &T^: i 

” -SQ 

a ^R^fhe^r*Tl|['f5W^qatf5TcI: I! H 

t^rI qf?f5igmr ^ron farsfnHprraci 
^^^BTriR^n^sfasRSfiTfc h ii 

^fq 55^{OTcft qqftT^H^: i 
^P*RlgflTf^g«qTf§*q*feft q fqSJR ii ^ II 

Wft q «3T %% =iog c^RSTf fq^ccR I 

|f^q^ 3 TT 3 /KtcT?cj q^sfr q=r fqfwirq n a 

S^^cTt qwqq: spgFqsqqpjT firqj 1 

fifficr SRER* q 11 ^«5L 1 ! 

f%^c?t qqcf: 5T^qcTT5TTfcTf^^q^ I 
qsqqgjijqqT^R fqfFT: qsRReT q: II Vo fi 

>o >o n© 

fpf^fqiRrlT^q q^E^^^a 1 

>0 NO 

cUFTFfcT^iT^q qqftKsqq q^cj;: ii V? H 

NS» cv * 

3T-aVTcfr ?7cl^RT^ ^ST^f%Tcfr TT3TT i 
genq-r fq^ctrqi ct ^risr < 55^*7 ii w? ii 

?qff: q^%trat qsqqssqcT: q^q^FTF 1 

>0 * 'O >0 

wrcgfHrrTtjrnTqTd^ci^iTtqTT: ^$qfq 11 w\ ti 

^qn^-fliqj^rqT^tssTT-q: qqqrflsfqqT^qi: 1 
flccir q^qf qTTqmfq q^sft q^j it VV II 

cT^rrqrssrq^q ^qctq^sfrsfqqtqq 1 

c >0 ^ 

qq^tqqrrqq ^q^qqq^n^ 11 v^ n 
^Tgcq qsqq*qTq *lfaTC: srffRTTisrci: l 

N» V ° 

e grqRqqTqr^$Fcqqrqr7 ii v^ 11 
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i^^5=R35TfMsr: 


qt qsq*?*q ^3? srfas?mqTfsicT: i 

n® NO n3 

gqqT sr^q^q^q fqqr^hiF^ fqq: u v'^ n 

*o v SB 

e ^%^fqqT5;T^:q: qrrqcTT qrqql^fq: 1 

f^qr^; Pfiqq B V<: 8 

«3 qqq^Tfqqi^: fqi^q gsrrfq qsfsgqr: i 
qqqsT^Roqq qp.q ^qrq^fRcT: H V<=. I! 

>© >© -o 

qrqi-qqfoT ^qTf^gjqfRq-feqq 1 
=?qaq^3RrT ^5t^sf?qfqqr?;cqq qiTfqa: ii <\o ii 

NO V NO 

^qqq^qiqqrcrrfVqFf cT*q fqqTqq i 

NO ' 

^qmq qsqq^qrfq qTqRsqqgTtcf: H <« ? II 

NO 

^qqqsqqriTqTWfRq %,qR qqr I 

>o 

^qcjq^rqqr^s ’M’Wiqr |! \x u 

o 

3TFTTfR: qr^qq ^a^cTqsgJTOsqsr: ! 

NO 

?5^q cr q;q1q=e® g;qT qmq Rqpqq^ « n 

■Rq^r: ^t^SFTrfq: qw«piq«Tg?q: 1 

^ ^T'qi^qrqr^rqrq^q SRqtff q-fc[ H <W II 

^qTqgRfi: qtrHfa^r qg-q-fq^qq: 1 

NO N N© 

qq ST^fqqr^q pqm q=FcT 37rf*qq: II \] 

" VO 

55^qrqdarr^f^c?; q q^aqfqqqrl: I 

Z* NO 

%q|%^fqq^q *qrq fqgfa qqq: II II 
qrfqce qjlqqt^qrf^qqr qariqfqqqcr: I 

V NO 

^qrqqrgq fq;qq qRRqRRiq^: il II 

NO NO 

q^qqrqrsqcTT qiTFSR R?qqqq \ 

NO NO 

5T3T: qq qqqqqr qqqr^qqr II n 

NO NO O' 

•fq^qr: q;q5T: q^q^q: 5r^qw?=rqT 1 

NO % NO 

ST^qf^TR ffcT =q ^qsqq fSTlq II <\q, If 
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55Wi 5i^ka f?rfq s 

5T$fqqrc^ef sr^rf^rr: 11 £° it 
>& *0 ' 

fqfclT: m 5F?ef£ ^qqq^sifqqrjq;: I 

S3 n 

^^qqqisfR$qaq!TOS€rf? : i! §\ i! 

NO SO \ * 

g^r^RqqfqR: ^Tclf^f^r^: ? 

^r^^fqqTdsqpmntsfF |??tq n ^ n 

q^r?rqwfifqr i 

so no c 

WWF^Sfq TIT^ qSSfSmqPR ^ II £3. II 

v< I ' 

3Fq^%r if^rw4 nR^fe? s 

fw; qr^Fq^eq^tfaw: n £v n 

N$ >0 S 

qj8ifSNcU 1 

V NO 

=q^5T w] m im <m i 

qqfqq mi: SFT %f-TFn II ^ II 

ffcf 3^1% rt^RT^fREJ | 

^^fwq^r=qrqqrTris{5F5R^OT^fc!*qrqR~ 

^qqiTOT %cfrq #?aw j 

O' 



wtqwRq^; u ^ H 


^raim s -T q&q-^ q qTrfciq: 1 
3if¥rs^l%Fr: qqr qYcrjTqmq n ? n 

V© * 

cIOTf^r^^qH qtori ^q^-TTFTencf: l 

>o 

ci-qY q^q^rqfrf: il ^ It 

gf^TT qf^qST 5T1TT cT*qY 5=flfq: e^T^Y 1 

'*■ v© 

^H|?Y qr^rfqscfrqr ^rqf^l : *1%: II 'S 

*<s s© -o 

eq^qqqY Hfqr^Y'xrq ^qq-^c5r s 

qqY^ fqq^qifeqTcT^: qfficf 5t=TT^ '•! V il 

^rfcreqsiq =qi*q qYq^qYqqq^; i 

^qfqqof q-fqfvr^rlTf^fq : is <\ il 

qY*qr s^fgai cRqp^rqsfrqqqr qc?r i 

CO 

^qY^fq^qqY^TcrTTYqqqq T§ h ^ u 

qrqcfY qr^I^Tt qT^rqrfqqrfqfq =q 8*fcf: l 

SO 

qtofrxFTT qq^rqqq; U ^ 11 
q^qrqTcrrFR^qY <rq*qt qf^iq^r q^T: i 

>o 

<?5q-q qsr^f^TRqfe^iiY^Tq^raqq. n <^ 11 
^rqq-^ ff qrcpcT fqrq ^T^c? STcft I 

*s© •>© 

qTq^q SRq§cle5r qTqYcqf^HEH qYtqqi 11 ^ » 

SO s© 

qYCTTrqT^qqxqif: ^?f?fqrfqfq?lR^;: 1 

V© 

cir^^jrqqr^pr qYsgqm e qwfY « ?© n 

^■q flw qr^Frq sdf^cir 1 

gr q ^ql-OT% qYqq II ^ 11 

^icT qYoTrq^rer i 
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s?r qfa-jr s?qaa i 

s* 

cT^rr^ir si^qssrjiqr qsqiresr fscrrqqtr n ?x n 
qr«qa 55^>oji% ^%frr f 

€cTT #toTI^ S{3?=?i fgfqqr qar: 1 ! ^ II 
ew^-TRcr fqftcns: ^r?itkt a qr qqa; i 

'■o s» VS 

^qq^i^qgfrqcnr qfNTrfaar n 11 

q^qqeqfpq^^T?^ qqr I 

gr^sqgTqqqrqqsq fg^tqqir is ?<\ 11 

qsqqssT^qqTojrqT aalqY ^-qa i 

97^r fa^F: qqcFaT: q^qqrFFF qafqqq il ?f It 

cF^t f^^rfTST^tfqqTfecTF qWf^qiF I 

*TF qsqq^FaqfqrciqT^q a rjna It || 

STgqW qsqq^Txqa^ra^qaciq 1 

ferret f^gyrr q^qa <?5§qqrqa: II ?<: II 

aqr^t 51^q®T^q^Tr55^Fiqrqq | 

VO >o 

fqfqarqT qffaTa f^lf%=qqr ^qq-fe-qr II ^ li 

qtcrjrqrqqR^Trq qa^fr sstfaf^qr: t 
qq1’qT^qr j gqf?q^Tsq?qr^f^qrqrqq ; n ^o n 

gq^qrg- q-#q q&mq: ^rqflSRq; 1 

>0 "Q 

qqYqf^qfuqt a am =aa^rqfq ii \\ h 
3?T?T[qT ^qrqqfq^qqqq^rfqqrqqit^ I 

STarFsT q^q a fleatqrqt fqqqqq It vv |] 

NO NO 

a#FqTqt a-^qqtrqf q^q^ra qqrqqq i 
cR^qqsf m* cFfqf ^a*qf q^qsqqj^ n || 

3T'q;trarrqT f^aF^crif ^qtqqqsqa I 
tqsrqr qsqq^aa gqrqqfafeqa it ti^ 
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TW: 


fSWtqT aPqgiT #qr q^q^q^fqai 1 
aaiqF a^q^a'a ^fqar gfqaT gw: k x^ it 

G v n© 

CTgrffa^is.fr cp^qpr gpqsa wfasrsagr: i 

■s© n© 

srw ^TRftffaqsT gf&igi^qgq; ti xt i! 
^rqrgg^qi'aF^gs^qT si:gggf ggi i 

s© \ n© 

sgragr ^rfey fwt^t ggarg ItarggiT h x' 3 u 

arFeqT 5T5 ?!TWk% 5W ?WTcnF W STfteRT i 

•o 

aa'rqr griw ?gpgr nsfaagi ggr ^s: 11 v ii 

C 0% >o 

furwrar^ornf^TT: ?wfrt grff gglggn- i 

''O 

gwrRsqqqiwn: gqa-jgi ggi wag u n 

NO ©N ' 

^gsaafgggq q^qt gF^gi aa: 1 
>© 

fwwqgr qaa^gf a qgt *«rrcgr«T ^rfgar u ^° h 
g«rr sgwTfawF a^gi ^qgq^grpqq: i 

'O 

35grqqfgpg^fq?a^fgq frf: qjgFg ii \\ ii 
qaag- qsg gFfrq gFq-a ar=gw^l s 

* ■»© N >3 N© 

qwqqrww'i'g qapFc-qr ■ferrqgr ii ^ n 

gig: *qrlNa; fqqr^ aa: q<g i 

^%q>p?qfqqF5£rs.q ^aq^g-fgqFgg;: ii \\ ii 

^q^-spaa: qrgfrqa: as ff<t sraT i 

N© \ N© N 

qq%ar^r ^Ffrq qsg wfwf ggigiqg n s 

CV N© NO N NO -N ■ 

fSRtqqTqqF a^qT WFc^ q^gqwrq^ I 

\ NO 

qrgt g*s^ garga oasa-egF aalggr ii \\ ii 

NS n© c 

aFFTcggtg a grift aiat cF?gT liRtggr i 
^qjpgFRF: stag q§g g^Fraag 11 ^ n 

aatggr g^q^aa-egr FRaa^qg \ 

c n© *© 

qqfa qsa ^q qFaiasiqgsagr ii ^ w 

Cv n£» \ N® NO N© ' 
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^iqiqRq;: grsqRcrxiiTH?R^?c?^rr i 

^qcTUsqqqfqR: ^:grqsqqg*l[q;.* « « 

STfRcH: 3GR: qfaTlgqiqq^qqsqq: 1 

v© 

3*4 5I^r qsqqssr T^crq^-qq-sq^: l! ii 

N» NO 

aatqcFeqT STTcVrsfq qqtq qq ^Tija I 

®irqa at q^cT^qr ^asqffq 53*t qa: II Vo || 

>» v© 

fF^JTcl'eqT cT ‘qasqt ?q<#T ^T<T: 1 

V© V© V© 

q=rtR qSR ^TRtq ^qaqwqPRqq: II V? 11 

cv v© V n© * 

si^WfRmr =q sra* ^]gwqa: i 

"« VS v© 

cTcl; STsfaqi^T^q: cR fqqqrcoqfaqrgaR j j| V^ || 

— © 

^qrtq^fqqr^q JF^RT qar: 1 

^cT^cR^tfw^cqfVi: grctqasF> qdt^a ii v^ ii 

S VO 

BTqq^r^r *F£f$3 ^ STTcTF : ^r<r: qjqra; i 
|fa q^qqiR: i 

^q>rq: ^rt ira a ^q^qr sanlaTar: ii vv h 

V© NO 

q^qrcqqicrfqTF^q q;a qprff f^Rja | 

VO v» 

^aqt Sr^qTTEt =TT qqtRFRRtaR: 11 V<\ w 

VO 

Upq: ^qr-f^^t at a ^Rt qtqqq I 

VO 

qq WTraraJ>rF>t qr*rfs>q eqq^a: n x£ 11 

^RJprroTcri cR?f qTqt^qqteqa | 

v 5 

qqqq-cqr SRTa: ^I^rsq JF^qsm: |i V ^ || 

N© *1 NO 

%atqrqt grfcRrqt FFq^T<fa cRsqa I 
atnTf^atq^rrqf qr saar: Ras>fq a ?rt: ii v<^ ii 

^q'^rq : qqroT^STT: q>a JjiqqT q aiRqqr ! 

VO *v» 

fsatqgrq ! f a^qr =qrfq igatqqr \i v?, it 

12 



IS 


^rW55=B=55T%fs-T: 


sr^gq fwwi^q sgnww: i 

NO V NO 

^rfsferqf gwrW cF?qT Wlfq W?Tqqr il <\o ji 

>o %o 

CT^ ST^fgqr^Tgq gqqTOT f?W gfcT s 

NO 

^aqgiqT #wrwr: gw: gw gqqgw: u V ii 

"® ns 

qmTqiwwn' : cBwrfq w srwqr: wjwfFqwr 1 

NO NO 

wdqgTWT ?F?qr w g'wrwgq -fsefrqqr n ^ u 

N» 'O 

^wq^wfwqr^gq w^m^worw: i 

NO V NO 

qggrwt wf^cF.qr wws.q? wfww gr? a 11 

NO 

^qwq^wfwqr^TgW *F$ qrwww W >3 I 

*0 v xq 

qggpqt gq?q= 5 ir: gw: gw grqgw: n v* is 

V© NO 

SFTT'WWTKr: ^TWW-W WFWWT Wlcfq^gr ! 

N© NO 

q mmi gif^wiiwT w qwwg^wwggqiw; w ^ a 

NO V 

wsttwt nfwgrwr^i w gw ?w: gqqqw: \ 

NO NO 

q^wf grf?w;rqf w w-eqr wrw^q wwqr n n 

NO N3 X 

g^gq q?%wqgqw fwqT^gr qwT'qw: i 
wcftwrqf grfqwjiql srra w^qr ft^fqar 1: ^ n 

sgqg^ c^fsTwqgw fwwrw grqgcw 1 

NO NO 

gfw w^wt: gw: gw gq^: 11 ^ ii 
watqrqt griwqi g’wrwg? wTTqqr i 

« vO 

w-?wr fFsRW sr^gq wwsgq sqnrwcr: 11 ^ n 
^iwrgrqf gggw w^qr wrfq %wTqqr i 

vO CN 

sqgg^rfgw ?rs www grwqtfgfw n §° n 

NO no >■ 

nw gfw ggfq^r: gw qrgrnqwq: gw: i 

NO 

3 iw qww girtq qgg?qvfgw=w: h n 
qgngigafq^?r ggrgrcqg ^w: i 
f % g^qgp^qqp*. ! 
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^c^RSFTPTR qsq cTT^SFcTRcfi (| ^ || 

?^TR ?qFqr: qrfqfir: fqqqrqYq farq^q: | 
qsqr%FTR^r?rq STTcnWW qfYqqr !! ^ II 

?7fUT: ^TCT: qqtqq qFqq^efqfcgqr: I 

^qr qq slw: *qq: gq qq^ n 11 

^qqt sr^rrqi q grctiq: fiqTsqqr 1 

"* NO 

^rqj^qT^qfqqr^^qFa^qT'qr-SR^q q || n 
eeqxqq qsr qtr£ ^rf^ g- qs-^q i 

NO 

qqq^qFRqtsqfsq *qrfqq qrf^ qf^ 11 ^ 11 
cF^r e^tofwrqq qi^q qrqq^crr i 

>o o 

cFFrFflrft 5^=F^fFqf qcrcqfq^q cf^qq H 11 

^qqqcqqqiqT^wqfqq Sffhqqr 1 

■o va 

fqrqqFqfqrf^fq qFrfq^t qq^ 11 ^ w 
qiTqi^qFT^qrfTt qq: ^FSTCcTcTY q3T i 

>0 so 

cT^r cqqqqir^ qq>^qfqf?tsqq H ^ H 

^qqqcqqqfqr^qqq^^fqqr^c^r 1 
qv^cRcfiFfi^qY: qqr^ qfatqqT fq^: 11 'Son 

NO 

sqq^Fqfqqqa] 5Blq^§qcfiqcq<T: 1 

qq^qrfqqqrq qifqq it 11 

STFqqqVi: qqq swap®* qFcK: ^R: I 
^5l%qq 53^qfq3;f qqT I! ^ 11 

>o 

^fq q^q^qTqr i 


3TqFqq q-iqq^qTqrqr W$v\ Ffis:qr i 
qqq ^T^R^qq^oTiqTqqf^ffqqT II II 
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>9 S3 

fScfar ?ri%?iT #t?it qfe 11 h 

N VO 

cT^rqr cri^r qfe i 

S3 c 

a^tqr q^qq^^q * stem ^^Rf^qar n ^ 11 

S3 \ 

cf^r qq^qq^tlqr qi^f %T?W ! 

sHHsrfNr qfc si 11 

'>« ' 

*T«pfeftaT 1 


H^T^w^r^sqfrir fqfq^qq 1 
^q^qqfarqi 11 ^ « 

n^q^qgq^r smcP?^ q^qq 1 
arfw qr^^Ftfq rrsqq^raf^qir is 

s3 

?qT^Era^T3W55qtqr qqtf^fTT il ^ li 

N3 

^?T?qriqqqsCi a Tr 1 

|fq ^q^fqqq^T^qTrriqqiRatiqq^fq^flTqTPT- 
q^pqqrqrPTfqfqq PP'q^q^lfqqt 
qtqrgqpoT c#q 1 

C o 


* I venture to correct the original into as I 

believe it is either a slip of the pen or the (later) printer's devil, but surely 
not a mistake to be pounced upon even by a Venkatamakhi. 



II s II 


qq JTqf^cf 55 s^ft CroirsTT fmjorqifq i 

qsr^qraT n ^ n 

^T^reTSTTeiN ^crTwrerr fer^T^crr^ i 
cixr^m^r^T^T-^^T-cr^q 1 zkgt & zry ^ ii ^ n 

^s^arf q^q-^ q^rr^i:^: fs^qqS^qT I 

VSJ no 

^srq pr^RYsTeS OTfa?7: u ^ h 

N1 ND >0 

cleft TTTesqsrr^^ fe: sjfapriNssR: i 

^rc^qrsq^sgr ar^t =q u v 11 

^^i^rrte^Rts.qa:: n 

NO 

qqs; 5FBT3^f55*cr ^T^SFTTam*! ites^i: H ^ II 

NO 

^Tr^tfesfi^ar qr^Trqf^qT q*: i 

^o5: 51 Cgcm-^qrssr ^iFT^t^q H § II 

^0 v 

are^ci^c^Tir^st arTcrif: asisisRtffe: i 

$Sp3t^55SF*cTci: I! ' s h 

*755: ^rqq^T^qT&q ^sme'sq *=r^p: I 

NO 

^frFFciqmq^s^' sfii^wtsfr^c^BiEcTcT : u <^ « 

fq^Tfa^efcT ^qr ^^crpq'sqc-f I 

NO 

%f& I 

^TOTH^TafxKY 3R?qr?rfecBt a-iqq; || ^ !! 

■SO «sj* SO 

3rf%q==J^ =q srrmT*iTsg i 

NO 

^fqci: ^t^c ^qq ^rr^r^srfqq'fercr: u ?® 

^prutfe: ii % u 


ii 
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5i^r: gfeqr: c?cr: i 

1! ?? 3 

qq: €ET^?5TxH: ^f+TcTT VT^qf^qT**; ! 

W5§t qrasnfi^q ^mmrccR «5 %ct: ii \\ » 

3T%r^^ SmqffRT q ^TJ1Rc?r^ qq S 

V 3 

?nrfr fn-^iftei^qt sfrfeqq asu a ^ n 
€frr£t sr4fr q^qt^r =q «K55*reft i 

Os 

qo^Rt =*3rqrqte: qasrsrfq n ?v ti 

^ -o x> ' 

RTTir q^q^TWTsqr R^^lRqR: | 
qqT U5^j?te?i fgRTnr: qsfqgq-sqq: ii ?<*> a 

^fcT JTT55^T^5^5; (j ^ || 

5T^q^3fts«r qg-^cErqvi^ cTct: era i 

-s» X SO C ' 

FTrcOTROpTrefR; iggr qsqqq^qt il ^ 11 

q^8?fqqqcre? ^f^Tqqr^qftqr^qj: | 

so 

qi: ^t*Tq?q q v&an: || ^ il 

®rf??pq^ q qaTORq m I 

sO 

sjKrqt £<qt *ft^t q^qr€t II {£ Ii 

qsqq# mqsq^T: ^>iqqqqr$fq =q I 
3?r-^t^Y ^qqiqiTt JTsqm^cTqrq^: U ^ l| 

qqqmrsa ^fqfq^Fir q^T^q-sqa: i 

^fcr #qqfe 1! \ 11 

q^SRqq'fl: ^q^gPTsqqq s gr q r; II Vo |j 

'O C >« ' > 

q^srfciwqcl^f sqciq«3TfqqT^£fi: 1 

sO so S 

sqaq^qrrNrrc qq: ^h^tct: u \\ u 



JTssqcfKorsgr 
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^qqR5q;^q^RqqFcr;*qrfiT cfifsjZT B x^ fJ 

BR^qra:: srre*} cf«tt RR^fifqfr i 
^fqRiqofT ST^srsFc?; gqrrteq;: n fl 

?srTc^=cT55cf?T^t =^ f^s^sr^sfar q i 

V 

STWqDTt^^srr^f; cfi-f%£iTir q=Rc3cT: n II 

ffr? qR^fqiBR55: n V I! 

efRTirq^ qf§^rr cT^qrf^Rsfefi I 

q^cf: 51 s: qrqr^ f%5TRT$,q S*?f?FcT: 11 W II 

q=ri f^fTT^^qrRFTRq^q cS^Fi^Rfirq; II 
i% : %T55t qTqfep^te^rRTT WTT55 II ^ II 

«Rq *? efifaf^RTr: *h?5=F i 

1% f|%^55q55: II <\ || 

5T^T: gftqnjT^N n ^ n 

-0 >© V s 

=aqc?qeqqilfqr^qc?q^'5l1qqT^q;: I 

■NO NO V 

^«Rr^qrq55: ?qr£fq: iHm: %*: b II 
3?q RWri^T q qrTRcTTRq qq I 

NQ 

^^rqfqjqr qT%q|^# q ^qq; || ^ || 

^??pgr: d® ?Ririg i 

sfn 11 ^ n 

qssrarqqsfi: si^^sR^q^rr: n ?o u 

\ NO C NO V ' 

wqfqqqcrs ^qqq^qfqqr^sn: i 

*Q NO N 

m&WQlWITZTiQiWcimmVcT: B !! 

NP NS ^ 
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^rc*^v35rf*rfa: 


grsTP^sscR: qTxfrr ^PTwra^ wItjctt i 
t'sTr^ta^r ^rarr ^^57^ n ^ h 

>0 

ffb ^5TT^55: II ^ B 

^ 5 TT^tTPTR 55 ?q SR^rScHI. I 

^ c??5Rif^£T 5ft3.f^cT SWOT » \\ II 

q? finwr^qf^qr^rs^ n^fHt 1 

STt^oT eSTTcTP^rair-^ff?^ pfq II II 

nD -O 

q;^: ^saT^sRe^asrr go-sR^rsfq =q 1 

sTjgc^F^TTfrr =q ’wrmarr^acf: q*: 11 11 

ctstf fi^5^at€t ^ ^rnsjrfqTcr: q*q; 1 
-® 

^qfssqr ibUTFUT 7Tqr: ^f^q-5TcT: II ^ li 
ffa 11 c 11 



T3TcT?rsmqrif<£FR%'q cTq^STfqqr^: 11 ^ II 

>0 'O 

^RT-R^fcr: #3x77: 5T^TT®7T^I ^t^Scr: ! 

ND ND 

sr^rrsTspicTqt ?rit ^qf^ci ‘smi ^ 11 

X? 

| 1 cT 11 e, 0 


5T5i: eqq^T^q qwsrsqq^csqr 1 

NO -NO C 

erHjRorrsfq *ri sriqqr^qi : 11 ^ 11 

NO \ 

^rt^rfrfii: ^ttt 3ir^frq<55cfiT 1 

NS 

STTfTtqW^T 7T*ir ^55^ II Vo 11 

NS N» ^ 

|3TT§^fe5: II ^o II 
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sprqqr ^qqq^qfqqr^qi: i 
grqRofrsfq qi^R: ^rcrfii: grrf^qa: u n 

qrRrqfqsqm^ql^qrqr^ sfi^q i 

qrsc^rqfqjqr^qr: 50¥rqf-cT SRf^ajrf^ 11 V y 11 

ffq II \\ 11 


^qcrq^srfqqrcT^f sTrrq^irosqJT: i 

MS V VO 

qjg-sr: 5i^r qsgrqqqc?} n 11 

vfi> V o 

^T^njHTR ^Rf-qcfr q: ^rfqqq I 
5R55; sr^ereivqrssi cm qgqqfesqq » vv n 

v© >0 

3Fq =q gqf%sqf?cT qqr ^5Tfqw3[cf: I 

ffb srssrcnstf^: H ^ ii 


51 «T: efRiqr: qwsrlnqiqqcT: II V<\ 11 

VO v© 

q.fq^qi^qfqqr^^qqrK: q; i 

^ ^qr^rfqiftssr^qls^ q ii || 

RTTTr: ^fqgopqtfcl #RcT qTqqf^qrq I 
^fq II \\ 11 


^qcPTsqqqTqR: ^fqqFqT^qfqqT^qi: II V'S || 

vo 

5isr: elwqr q?g ^re^fq: gqf-qq: i 

-v& 

^=qq II V</ 11 

qgqrq^sj^qnqiT^riqY qcTT: l 

^fer q^l-aq^qtq^: II ?V l! 


13 
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ottt: q^-srqY ^q^^kcrt n ii 
>© *-© 

"«© O V 

^^R?fr^55: WRSTC^fir: gqf^qrr: Ii <\o si 
^r^rTTrcrqJTfeaR: i 

^qjrr^TT: e^ql^rf qqTss ii <\? ii 
ffa sfi^T^qteqqs: 1! 11 


R55T; q^55T qtrFTr: q^R^-cR^cIT: I 
^T^^CT-rr^q-xflT^qW II <\\ II 

vO 


st^T ^ q^5rf?:q'4V wi^m nq^r^^rr i 

N© x -S3 

nrer^cwsfire qsrq^qr^qf^rqi^s: n <<\ h 
qcTrqf^^^^fKt t 5 * 55 ^* 5 ^ wgq; i 

'O'© 

i^rsqT^r qrmmra =&3sr ii n 

>© 

riT^4fqwR5?tsq ^Tr^^rfq ^ner: \ 

|fcT gsrsafaNs: H \ II 


5i^r: gf*nm«sq st# qwfrqqcrl - n n 

O v© 

fq-^n^: sRrsF^r qmr ^imffR: ?r*ct q: i 

v9 © 

W55; ^rqqq^qr: ^qra^gmqqfqsqjT B ^ II 
dtf^grq-qqq# =g jtTfWurre qi^R i 

C\ 

|fqq srr^qq^q #PTc?r JTFnqf^T: « II 
gpiareretira: ii \ ii 

5igr: e%rqr; 51^ q#T qrqrR^rSRfH; 

VO vs 

«^: ^cT^?: g^rfcf: II <5^ || 

* >© 
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a%Rr»r n 

NS >0 

*?rrq* ^ ^5?r;5gr: ®%crr: a 11 

S[fcT hlirfbfte: II 3 II 
>© 

qH^fcT^r €«r fqafT i 

si^r: ^srsmqr qa: qer n go n 

-on* A 

cT3J ^JW cTO?5: *qjrTei Tmr?c!^R7T: 1 
^f?T ^17pcl^5: II V li 

rRt f*qt cfqr 11 ^ e 

star: smqT im: ^T*^fsT*???5=R: t 

>o >o 

®fiFwtf3jspj»ar *ror Wsf^=faqf% f^ n ^ g 
rfcT qnw tferffe: n <\ ii 

^5%ctr fqSTfqq^T *TT$ *qfjfcrc?T 37#r 1 

•o 

qgs;q ^ ii ^ ii 

jfluras'awiTs^fi' ^r^q £«ws*igi i 
qgtsq 5J«7J7?cm ^T.* tErf&Tfhi&P^ II || 

r*tWT =q sRi^trr rt^i; qfqfqfq: i 

xErcT^squni^R^qcT^^fqqr^Sfi: n II 

N» NO N V 

3TO fScrtq: q^ts^ q^r: q^gr^T Ffcrr: i 

C 

star: q^qr^ta q^r sTtarfcTgpsq^ 11 ^ h 
# ift irqfsqtassR: i 

3?sr ^ m rtm^rfe: n ^ it 

3Fcf5fcT: ^Ri 5T^r#q^ =q e: 1 

CN NO NO 

sftaqrss ^ 55 ^ #tat ^qq^^ri 11 g£ u 

N© >0 v 





#T: 1 

eR^qTsq^ ^ #?t: ^rrmfsw^: « ^ n 

m jjMMt: q^Rtqsqlw : I 

^TR^tel^T H^r: q^5T R«TcTT: II ^o It 


|fa ^tq^fqqqq^raiqqi^w^^fS^irqRq- 
jp^qwRqfqf^H ^riHsgssTf^ 
qsnwq x^q gqofqr I 

>3 C^ 



II H II 


^T^TT ^ STTclT ^tPTT *^q?TT 3*fq | 
sqHmr^lfq qisq-^ af -fqq=F;=7; n \ if 

q-33T?r ^r^rrsl- ^ ^r? it 1 

S3 **»© 

cicT: SjTsg^TT^t n rfft S5f^5cRcpqT II ^ il 

'S3 CS, ' 

si^mf^ir cm i 

<*o -^o 

f^-^r^TTT: s^r^TJTl 5CT3TI: EF-sT^rffecF : IS ^ II 

^TfFcRrnt spqrgt ^ i 

arr^r mfq tr^Tfr ^T^qsslwr: qw v 11 v it 

3Te^ttjfcTqr •TT^IT fw^Rq ^ U 'A II 

^Tr^q^^T^rqsrqsfr^T ^«rf^cr ft i 

fcqrfTOsni: I 


cpqTRTtes: 5fiT«rrsTT 5f^P55: efiwrg?**: il f; 

^^5T3ff%5H^TTrft; ; Tl 7a il' ^jfd'UV^: l 
sh^ptItot qrfrfqr^r *5 rt%cr: h ^ n 

Tio^ferr ftsr^r =*? era-cqft;^ i 

vO ^ 

^Rl: q^sfq *q 11 C » 

TTJTr: Sl^p^P^T^? q^q?7r^T^qqST^cl^T ! 
ff?T «sq*HRTT: I 
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=q ^rjrtIr: ii ^ ii 

f^p^T^flR^r ifrfr t^fr i 

qqJTfe: R^TTR 3TF^r^t CR«q^<t Ii ?o II 

C\ 4 

sfeanR®! ^sniNrift i 

qfqRrqort fq^q^qqi: II ?? II 

>4) \ 4 4 

?qrf^-fR5^?T#r ^ im: j 

ST^^TFS^r RTR^fq^SRcRcRTT 11 \\ 11 

TTr3fft^55^i^TqRT5l' ^^f^qTfq =q 1 
RR^off STteFT^^cTcT^cf^r cf^fR^lT II \\ II 

R^qicfT^ftTO *w\: cT^rr i 

>© 

^r^RtFTF^q^ RRT: *£RERIT: q;f!Tci; II ?V Ii 

'O * 

fqrqqqmr: i 

g^i'fTcq^rrFq TRqifcraqq =q l 

^o >o O %o 

3RcTW cT!^ SfcfrRif; qRK¥TRRfir33 R 11 \<K II 

C*v ‘ 

smT^Tqn^qrRWRYTqr a i 

’O 

crrisf q qfenw im\: 11 ^ n 

$5fRr*TT^ gqi55r: q^smmgqiqr: I 

% ~0 

TO^^TTg^rf^qT^^qqarqiT: 11 u 

^RtcqicRqRrrq Rqf-cT q Rqf-cT qr l 

x3 

qqrfq R^qqrfsreq ^nrq^^TR^ q n 11 

fq?Icq^?lTn'OiTq^#ori?3^fqcrfTJj; | 

fFqqfqr cT s qr qw^rqr q c7ct: q?:q; 11 11 

SiqqrRT q qrqifq^oT q^qqsqRT I 

*o 





Sqaf^fqrE: q^SFEfT^fTsi^.: „ g 
q> qq: qfagq qrq fnsfaiq: e ^Kjq I 
1% m£)w. li ? o 

q^snqr gq^r qw=qrer qqaictr qcir 11 p 
^qqpqq qr qqr m qq^ier ^tfefcrr i 
%fh qq^rqn: n ^ n 

^R^ETSt qqoT? g ? qT^r qqfrfq q II li 
q^STTSH q%q qtq qqr qT cfiiqaT ( 
ffcT eH^ET^rq; || \ H 


5 «qqfiRqKTq: qqof: qqfrsfq q If g 
q^srrsT'qraqqtEt qqt qsqf^qTrqq^ | 
5 j 5 imf 5 RqnPT: 11 v 11 

qq?r ^rff^Tqir q^sr-qrqr eqoffn^crr it w 

v cv \a » 

qwfr qqqAfq nici qtrqT q^rfqcrr i 

>o <s 

|fa q<§rcKTq: || ^ II 

no 

^gqoff qqqtqq: SFqTq: qTqq?T EcT: || || 

qqsm^qiqr qqr qnrs^: qferqq q: i 
|fcT qqrRrq: u ^ g 

q?qn=r sTTf^qq: gfer: q^qqftsfq q II ^ II 
qqtrtePCq qrq ETcTsqTs,# fqq^pq: 1 

Cv. 

f^rr^rq: « vs u 

em-qqq: q^qfq; q^q-qrq^ qq§: |i ^vs h 
f^?Rq =5RE qTE qq: ^fqoTfirqq: I 
ffq grq ? qqq: n <: 11 



^qo55fi55T'ftlHr: 


fq-qrai?igcrqrTt vm: s v i 

gqaffsfq qsqrfq^qT^i CTcTOqa: i 

o 

riifr^: q%q qm n ^ n 

?fq 11 9 

3^qq i 

Os 

aqfrt qfqqqfsgY qjfqrg ^ *frqq h » 

?f?T ^TT^t « \o n 
gc£?TT?rgqoi! ^?T 1 

V S 0 C*X. 

FTsqqisTqfpqrgT qY# W^lWcTT I 
qr^fr gr =q nrqsqr fqcrg*qrfqqTqcT: ii \\ n 
%% sft^mq: 11 l 11 

*m: ST^g-c^q: giq: ?qT<eq^^r 1 

>o 

qqf^cT: qr^qtslq qgqcT: 11 ^ 11 

qq 55^q qqr qw cl?rqqi I 

ffcT ^^q^Pci: ■! x II 

-Rqfqcfr qrc5q#: gT5T: gTTcgqftSlq =q u II 
qTqa gqqrqq gq^T q^55q^: I 
qTc5qqt: H ^ 1! 

qqf%r fsqfTSFquar qrefqqir mi ii n 
qi^rf^^qd't gr qqcrr qqd qqq i 
f^qgq qqq qTq qqT gi qR£RTfq$: II 11 
f f?T qq*t 11 V II 

gq^tq-qrgqgq qsg-gif^qT i 

qr^fr qqg qig qqT gr sfmqq^r 11 ^ 11 

55f%5cfT ii ^ 11 

f^qqT^qT: W 1 
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TRTqafRorq; 

^sigTST^: i 

>s> 

SFqrg: bw^Y Ttq: g- ^[n: eT^^rfe^: «1 % 5 li 

%% il ? it 

^m^TETt^rat TRlY JR^rR^iqi: I 
^rt^Pr ?rffrcr3rfs#r q«ra syRra gq: it is 
WfRY il ^ 11 

*rtt K??qrfeetr qt qg^Ti f^f^cr: i 

VS 

*RT: STcRSft rpsf: R-RT^TRRfr^-g: h ^ n 

"® 

|f?T wm$r i! ^ il 

'TRTf qTcSsRTfeg fiRRT?RR5Tfl Res-* 1 

ftqqSRSf ^rNf^q^Tcf: 11 Vo |j 

>o VS 

i\m Rr^r^qq Rq^rq^ffraq: i 

Vi vs 

^f?T qissqjltei: 11 V 0 

STRUT: ^5Tf: ^TR: ^PRTgt rmfsicT: u V? ll 
sqt^qTsfq *iq^T*T: ^GTTt^q^qcT: S 
^rqT^ TVRTcrreq ^qgqrq^rqq;: 11 n 
%fh ^Rrt: 11 ^ 11 
^xTnrsqr: qw i 

>o >o 


er^tr!^: wnf fq-qrgt fqjrCTsfq ^ i 
f^qr^isragcRTSif: jir *rrq£ gq; 11 vb h 
fffT n \ 11 

RraRrq%qrTRT: mm- \ 

q^$rr?i5R^ eq°rf *rqt sm cttRt^ si w h 

V O' vs 

ffcT qr^Trq^qr 11 ^ 11 

X4 
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ew'555R®Tf 5 H«r: 


m%j efsir s?Vrrf7 i 

Cs. 

sr^ri qfff=r3TT^t oRr^Ht^t grcr^rf^r ii v<\ n 
^ffT qjRJ^psrf 11 \ 11 

q^rfsrr gvTfr srs?Fqrgr eRmrf^jir i 
*fqpif r\m n n 

ii v ii 

T^qr^Mi fq^rasTf qq ^ i 
eqaff jtRTR ^rrq ^Rt^wfsrcT: 11 V'S II 

Os. vo 

ff?r ?nai?r^^m: 11 ^ 11 
rsr^rrn: eqoff *r**rat q^ra-sp: i 

•o Os 

*kf?S|§: qjrq^q?cT?wfqfT; il ii 

ff?T ^StWRfi: n § 11 

RRTqcfftrqT niqiFqre^^: I 
^*qaT: STcJWftsq^t f^JLicf: R VQ, ll 

Os «o 

=f?t FRrqcrfr ii ^ 11 

qoff q55Tq^r*Tt 'qT^T-qi^R m%: 1 
^rrafgrqRqf -qq: *qTsr=R>^ ERrasr: u ^o 11 

^fc! ii <: ii 

s% lT«qqTmsr eqcrif SfgV 1 

VO O- 

^TTT: 3v?^sf^TSrr ^tHfr^Tfilt^iqi: i 

5Erq*Fq*T: SfTcrqq: 5=T qr^q: II n 

II \ ll 
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qrft?m?cT q ? qre: q^qqs: ?qa: I 

>» v C 

^qts^t ilfto: qr§^ qa: I! <\\ !l 
ffa qrfftjq: h ■= i 

qqqm?qRrq: ^pqra: q^qifsUrE: I 
gqf: qTSfoRiq^ qraqq: g qr^q: 11 ^ 11 
ffa qSEFcWqt 11 \ 11 

?TT5Tt qa^-fqjqRFi: gq?FqreqT^q: 1 

>Q " 

qqfsfa: qqqiq qqt qqciqq; C <\V 11 

«s so V 

^fcr q^Hfiqr n v ii 
>© 

?fcT JRqqqrq qr^qrsSj^J?: i 

vo 

qsqqrf^qq^TSTt TRI# fqqqfqa: 1 
3ft^q: qf^rq qw Hpneq qWii^q ii W n 

V® 

qsqqrF?*rq: 11 \ 11 

qqiRRFH: ^pqre: qr^T: qq =q 1 

qfq^tqT^^q: F7rcqia:qir^ q q*qa' 11 \§ \\ 

V© ' 

ifcT qqp55: 11 t 11 

ftqfr JqqfH-* fqrf^-qrat qfaqlsfa: i 

qm fepreFT q jfrqa ii ^ h 
ffa ^qq%: II \ II 
ffa q^qqr^df^qqqr^q: I 

^qjqqTqt qqrcqi ^'qifq^&q qisqq 1 

^Rr^qq: sfqtfc q^q-qiq^r sw?: 1 
q^srtert qtqa qiq^rqq qtaqifqt : a ^<: if 

V 

%% qkT^rn: n ? ti 



^itewsrfsrfSr: 


qqT qrawfq: qof: q^sri^l; gqctslq =3 i 

O v 

iTtqa'sgl qqsr ^r^tfqf: n » 

x 

s% qrri^fq: 1! ^ II 
g-qrg: qm: sfqor ^ ^ i 

gwrm: ^ST qqt q-<^qq*rfqcT: B §_=> II 
sertJRTq: ii \ ii 

f dqsq^oTt qq: ^fq-of: qiqcf;: ?qq: i 

£>. C 

qscT'srraqf: qtsq qTqqr^qqrfsFi: is ^ 11 
§fcT qcRqqqq: II V II 
sq^FRKrq gruff «?<arr?; i 

s VS CS 

sr&srefT qqarqt qqf-qrg q=r q 1 
q^tqTcqr^q: qtrK: qq=RT^ qqtqa n ^ n 
^fet SFERq: II ? a 

fq^q-gqrr^qq^q qq?-‘ qfq^tfcfq: i 
q^r-qra: qr^qtsq q^tqr^qq q?rr a ^ it 

X 

Sfq ■fif^q^: |l ^ II 
^qqqqqq qiwt ft i 

gnilwqT sq^rqT sriqi <?=r =q i 
^'jqtqfq^qq qq qq) Iq^sgq: n n 
sfq qrafqrrq: 11 \ a 
q^-qfsTqf-qiq 3?p^qR ffqt: I 
Iqqstqr^t'rqisq qsqqrf^srcfsqqs: II ii 

^qpsfr^ ii ^ n 

it I 

^qqmrnr: i 
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^r^Roit^qr: mi i 

TOifH^cfr: %m « %i 8 

*IffitqdtftFIT c?F55n^Ht H 1 

>© 

?sn?Ri 5Tr^%s%?r e#fd a 

Tttsrffffe«5 ^Tfq cit^ s 

Ha ^m^sq mm m h & 

5ir«H mm 

m srrsrwfe Tmmi m ^ 1 

^rarafaftife saratf 

gtssf w f ft f i i $(£ ® 


qstf wftc i 

o 


SHITO* PP-T: 1 
SI ^Cl II 

>D 






svaramelakalAnidhi 
Chapter I 

PREFACE 

Benediction 

i. May Narayana protect us all — Narayana, whose unrival- 
led wealth consisted in Sri-raga, that is, in his love for Lakshmi ; 
whose form is sublime and beautiful ; who is surrounded by devo- 
ted experts in the matter of Svara, Sruti, Grama, ^ Style, and so 
forth ; who is a lover of the Theatre ; who delights in the eternal 
rhythm ; who is himself Nadabrahmam; and whose body is full 
of decorations. 


Rama Raja's Pedigree 

2. Formerly, the ancient Brahma, appeared from amidst the 
Lotus that emanated from the navel of Vishnu, just as the essence 
of music did from Sama V eda or the philosophy from "V edanta 

S as tra® 

3-4. To this Brahma, was born Athri from whose eyes was, 
again, born the Moon, who was a friend of the Devas and by 
virtue of whose rays the waters of all the rivers are of help to the 
ocean (by flowing into it); and who forms one of the eyes of 
Vishnu in whose belly the earth exists, and also who showed it to 
the world that he (moon) invariably .enables the irreproachable 
ocean, which is full of shining corals, to more and more swell and 

flow, by dint of the law of causation. 

5. To this Moon, then, was born a son named Budha ; to 
Budha was born Pururava ; and to Pururava was born the virtuous 
Avu. It was, again, to the dynasty of this Ayu that Yayathi s 
father, Nahusha, as well as Bharata and others, belonged. 

6 As an ornament to the family of those mentioned above, 
was born Sri Ranga Raja, who surpassed Kubera m point of 
wealth, who enjoyed the contented earth (that is, whose subjects 
led a contented life); and who, by dint of his good conduct, 

attained the status of Rajarshi. , , 

7. Thimmambika was Sri Ranga Rajas wife; and she 

was the embodiment of all the good qualities of the virtuous 
15 
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women— chaste, illustrious, modest, unjealous, clever, tiutkful, 
and happy. 

8 . To Sri Ranga Raja and his Queen Thimmambika was 
born, as a result of their penance, Rama Raja, the king of 
all kings. 

Rama Rajas Father-in-law and his two Brothers 

Krishna Raya gave his daughter in marriage to this Rama 
Raja and thereby enhanced the dignity of the parenthood of 
daughters. 

9. Rama Raja had two royal brothers, the well-known 
Thimmaraja and Sri Venkatadri, just as Dharmaputra of unblem- 
ished conduct, had two of his noble brothers, Bhima and Arjuna 
of dreadful arms. 

Rama Raja's Devotion and Prowess 

xo. Inasmuch as Rama Raja’s arms were powerful enough 
to conquer even Adisesha, there was nothing marvellous in his 
ruling the earth. But the real wonder lay in the fact that his 
mind, atomic though, was able to bear the foremost God of the 
world, Lord Seshachala. 

11. With only a sword in hand, Rama Raja set out from 
Vidyapura, accompanied by his two brothers ; met at Guthigiri 
the helpless king, named Sadasiva ; defeated all the traitorous and 
inimical princes ; placed the said Sadasiva on the auspicious 
Carnatic Throne, as Vishnu had done Dhruva ; and thereby 
became all the more famous. 

1 2. And, having got the same energies as actuated Dadhichi, 
Radheya ( Kama ), Sibi, Jimuthavahana ( Indr a ), and others into 
noble action and having thereby acquired wide fame, he (the king) 
grew, in this world, more and more strong. 

13. With his two brothers never leaving his two sides, he — 
who was, as it were, an avatar of Rama — shone in the earth, day 
and night, just as Meru shone with its (never-leaving) Sun and 
Moon. 

14. Having defeated in battle all the Persians and thrown, 
forcibly into the air, the raiments of their rotten fame, he adorned 
the Girls of Directions with the silken garment of his (own solid) 
fame. 
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Rama, Rajas Palace and his Enjoyment therein 

15. Having noted that the palace, called Ratnakuia and 
built under the guidance of the noble Ramamatya, beat, in point 
of beauty, even the palace of Indra; Rama Raja became lost in 
wonder and joy. 

16. People declared this palace to be another Meru ; inas- 
much as both of them had a variety of lustrous flamingos, were 
so strongly built as to last for ever, and were also provided with 
many an Indra-Sabha-like Hall and many a Play-Ground. 

17. The splendour of the flags of the palace, which were 
moved by gentle breezes, looked — by coming in contact with the 
branches of the Mandara trees — like a circular dance of the celes- 
tial nymphs wandering in the grove. 

18. The unmarried girls, residing in that palace, proceeded 
to celebrate the marriage of their several pairs of dolls by placing 
their (the dolls’) feet on the fringe of the stone-like disc of the 
full moon. 

19. It was in this palace that Rama Raja, surrounded by 
experts and Sesha-like musicians, spent his time with joy. 

20-21-22. And he (the king) gave Ear-ornaments to Rama- 
matya, after having heard the Prabhandas composed by him and 
sung, in the assembly, by Vainikas accompanied by the accurate 

vocal music of his pupils Prabhandas, technically known as 

Ela, Ragakadamba, Mathrika, thirty-two Sudakas, the well-known 
Panchathalesvaras, Sriranga, Dvipada, Svaranka, Srfvilasa, the 
thirty illuminating, elaborate, and very valuable Prabhandas, the 
sixteen interesting Dhruvas, the forty-six Salagasudas written in 
majestic style, Pancharatnas containing twenty Ragas, and other 
works, such as Gita, Alankara, and Alapana with letters sounded. 

Venkatddri s Request to Rama Raja 

23. When, in the assembly, Rama Raja was enjoying the 
pleasure of (hearing, or making, or even helping to make) musical 
compositions ; Sri Venkatadri, the lion of kings, availed himself 
of a favourable opportunity and addressed the king with all humi- 
lity thus : — 

24. 4 The Science of Music has, both in theory and practice, 
degenerated into conflicting views. Let Ramamantri (Ramamatya) 
reconcile, by your word of command, all (the conflicting views) 
and write a (new) science.’ 
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Rama Raja's Requisition to Ramamatya 

25. Then, Rama Raja, King of Srirangam, addressed Rama- 
rr.atya, who was seated in the vicinity of the king and who had 
studied the secret of the art of Music, thus : — 

26. ‘ In this world, some know only the theory of music, 
while others know only its practice ; as for the person who knows 
bo:h of them, I have not come across anybody else than you. 

27. ‘ Inasmuch as the learned Kallapadesika, who was as 
famous in music as Dathila, is your grand-father, that traditional 
lore of music palpitates in your pulse. 

28. ‘ In the science of music, conflicting views have indeed 
arisen. Bring to a focus all their salient features and write an 
interesting treatise on music, embodying therein its theory and 
practice. 

29. ‘Just as, in former times, Patanjali evolved, with his 
knowledge of Panini’s works, the science of words ; you had better 
standardise, and thereby facilitate, the study of Svaras, in confor- 
mity with the views of Bharata and others.’ 

Rama Raja's Encouragement to Ramamatya 

30. Saying ‘ let this please your heart,’ Rama Raja gave 
Ramamatya the camphor-smelling betels. While, Ramamantri 
received them and, having thereby agreed to comply with the 
king’s command, contemplated (about the new book). 

31. The king (meanwhile) granted to me a chief fort in the 
principality of Kondavita and also made me the Overlord of an 
estate washed by the eastern sea. 

32. On the strength of this royal grant, Ramamatya caused 
many agraharas to be built and thereby gave shelter to many a 
Brahmin, by whose blessings he obtained boundless popularity. 

33. As though it were only a gemmed garland, he (the king) 
gave me, again, the Overlordship of the non-western (2. e . eastern) 
ocean, along with the town of Jeloorisimmasana and thereby made 
me equal in rank to the king himself. 

Ramamatya' s Project, in gratitude , of Svaramelakaldnidhi 

34. Inasmuch as the king graciously gave me magnificent 
presents from day to day, I — now made equal in rank to the king 
and able to please him— am a little anxious to return the good 
office of the king and also be of some service to the world at large. 
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35. Ere long, I shall write Smramelakalanidki , dedicate it 
to the king and discharge my debt of deep gratitude to him. 

36. Having thus resolved, I — Ramamantri, an able leader in 
the accomplishment of Sangithasahithya — undertake to speak 
a t>OUt it, that is, relate the contents thereof. 

Contents 

37-38. In this Svaramelakalanidhi , written by Ramamatya, 
t£s.ere are five chapters, namely, Preface , Svara, Vina , Mela , and 
JH&ga. 

39-40-41. After the chapter on Preface , the following are 
expounded by Ramamantri, in conformity with the theory and 
practice of music. In the second chapter on Svara\ — The value 
of music, the difference between Gandharva and Gana, Registers 
of voice, Srutis, Sudha-Vikritha svaras and their nomenclatures. 

41-42-43. In the third chapter on Vina , a good exposition 
has been made of — the value of Vina, the method of tuning it, 
the standardization of Sudha-Vikritha svaras, and the three kinds 
of Vina, namely, Sudha Mela , Madhya Mela, and Achyutha- 
mgendra Mela. 

44-45. In the fourth chapter on Melas, twenty Melas and 
the Mela-derived Ragas are discussed. And their nomenclatures 
too are severally given. As an alternative, only fifteen Melas are 
recognized ; but, in the main, there are twenty Melas. 

46-47. In the fifth chapter, which is the chief one in this 
work, the three kinds of Ragas into Superior, Middling and Inferior 
are discussed ; as also their special characteristics. These are the 
contents of the book. 


Chapter II 

SVARA 

The Origin and Value of Music 

1-6. Brahma got this music from Sama Veda. While the 
all-knowing Siva, Parvati’s Lord, is pleased with the Vocal Music ; 
the eternal Krishna, the Lord of the Gopis, is amenable to the 
music of the Flute. While, again, Brahma is fond of the Saman 
Chant; Saraswathi is desirous of the Vina. Why should there 
he — indeed, need there be — any mention at all of the musical 
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tastes of the Yakshas, the Gandharvas, the Devas, the Rakshasas 
and the Human Beings ? Further, children who are ignorant of 
the sensual enjoyment and crying in a cradle, become ecstatic, 
on drinking the milk of music. And again, beasts and their 
young ones, roaming in the forest with grass for their food, yearn 
for the hunter’s music ; and when they hear it, mark ! they give up 
their lives for it. Even the venomous serpent is rejoiced with 
hearing music. Who, then, can adequately describe the peculiar 
virtues of the art of music ? 

Music and its two kmds 

A group of Svaras capable of ravishing the ear constitutes 

music. 

7-8-9. And it is said to be of two kinds — Gandharva and 
Gdna. That kind of music is called Gandharva , which has been, 
from time immemorial, practised by the Gandharvas and which 
surely leads to Moksha. Again, that kind of music is called 
‘ Gana’, which is composed by Vdggeyakdras (that is, by those 
who are capable of composing as well as singing) in Desi Ragajs 
and in conformity with the recognised rules and which is also 
pleasing to the people. The Gandharva Music is ever employed 
in conformity with the (inflexible) rules of the theory. 

The Principle of Lakshya 

10-11-12. But if the violation of those theoretical rules, 
inflexible though, do not lead to any absurdity; and if, again, the 
contravention of any of the rules of practice does not give pleasure, 
but jars, to the ear ; then, the practice of music shall be preferred 
to its theory. Hence, the Gdna Music prevails in this world in 
conformity with the rules of practice. Indeed, its chief thing has 
been all along the principle of Lakshya and never the inflexible 
theoretical rules. 

12 to 17. In his chapter on Instruments , Sharngasuri, who 
was well-versed in all the music-lore, argued that the practice of 
music was more important than its theory, thus : — ‘ The learned 
men are of opinion that the chief thing of the whole (Desi) music 
is the Lakshya or practical side of it, that the practice of any 
science is more important than its theory and that, in case of any 
difference between the two, there seems to be no other way-out 
than readjusting the science with the art. Since the laws of 
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Graha, Amsa, Nyasa, and so forth are within the scope of the 
musical science and since the arrangement of the other Svaras 
(such as Apanyasa), stands on the principle of Lakshya, without 
however doing any kind of injustice to the science ; Sharngadev 
Suri determined, in all the Desi Ragas, the method of how to 
remove the differences between the theory and practice of music. 
Inasmuch as the same Sharngadev dearly stated the broad prin- 
ciples of the Gcina Music, I shall also follow suit, make the 
* Principe of Lakshya ’ the chief thing in my book and proceed 
to describe its characteristics. Thus the whole music seems to 
fall into the two divisions spoken of. 

Sound 

18-19. The soul, desirous of speaking out its intention, 
excites the mind ; and the mind operates on the vital heat of the 
body by setting the air in motion ; and the air, remaining in the 
Brahmagranthi (?), rises up and produces * Sound,’ through the 
navel, the heart, the neck, the head, and the face. 

Registers 

20-21. The sound, thus defined, falls into five divisions— 
very subtle , subtle , developed , undeveloped , and artificial. But, for 
all practical purposes, there are only three kinds of sound, called 
Registers — ‘ Mandraf in the chest, 1 Madhya' in the neck, and 
l Tharaf in the head ; each succeeding register being doubly louder 
than its preceding one. 

Srutis 

22-24. This sound (of each of the three registers) stands 
divided into twenty-two Srutis, all within the limits of audibility. 
And the Nadis, connected in the chest with the higher Nadi, are 
also twenty-two. Those Srutis, impinged by the air across those 
Nadis, rise up progressively in pitch. So is the case with those 
of the neck as well as with those of the head. The Srutis are 
thus twenty-two in number. 

Svaras 

24-25. From the Srutis arose the seven Svaras — Shadja, 
Rishabha, Gandhara, Madhyama, Panchama, Dhaivatha, and 
Nishada. And their respective symbols are — Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, 
Ra , Dka , Ni. 
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26. That is called Svara, which is by itself pleasing to the 
ear and the mind ; which permeates the Srutis ; and which is 
tender and harmonic. 

27. The significance of this statement is better explained 
in terms of the Vina. 

Allocation of the seven Svaras 

2 7~3°* The Svaras arise from the Srutis in such a manner 
that Shadja takes the fourth Sruti of the Vina; Rishr^ha, the 
seventh ; Gandhara, the ninth ; Madhyama, the th'itieenth ; 
Panchama, the seventeenth ; Dhaivatha, the twentieth ; and 
Nishada, the twenty-second. Gandhara and Nishada take each 
two Srutis ; Rishabha and Dhaivatha take each three Srutis ; 
while, Shadja, Madhyama, and Panchama take each four Srutis. 

An Objection 

30- 3 1 * Be the above allocation, namely, of giving Shadja 
four Sruthis and so forth, what it may ; how are the three Srutis 
preceding the fourth accounted for? 

An Answer to the Objection 

31- 32. We shall answer: The fourth Sruti anticipates as 
a matter of fact all its preceding Srutis and means and includes 
them. Thus, it is settled that, as regards Srutis, every succeed- 
ing one anticipates all that precede it and means and includes 
them. 

Sudha- Vikritha Svaras 

3 2- 33* These seven Svaras, 1 beginning with Shadja, are 
called Sudha Svaras. While, the Vtkntha Svaras are also seven. 
In all, there are fourteen Svaras— -Sudha and Vikritha. 

A Second Objection 

33- 34-_ How is it that you have given only seven Vikritha 

Svaras, while Sharngadev mentioned, in his Ratnakara, , so many 
as twelve ? J 

An Answer to the Second Objection 

34- 38. It is true that, from the theoretical point of view the 
number twelve may be desirable. But, in actual practice, there 


1 As indicated in verses 27 to 30. 
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are only seven Vikritha-Svaras, as being different from the seven 
Sudha-Svaras. If the basic notes are left out, there does 
arise a difference in sound, as regards the remaining five Vikritha- 
Svaras. But if they (the basic notes) are retained, the said 
difference disappears in practice, though not in theory, by the 
process of taking the preceding — but not the next preceding — 
Srutis. I shall tell you how. 


How the 12 Vikritha, Svaras became 7 

3S-42. Achyutha Shad;a does not differ from Sudha 
Shadja ; nor does Achyutha Madhyama differ from Sudha 
Madhyama. Vikritha Rishabha does not differ from Sudha 
Rishabha; nor does Vikritha Dhaivatha differ from Sudha 
Dhaivatha. Vikritha Panchama, which is taken from Madhya- 
masruti, does not surely differ from the three- Srutied Vikritha 
Panchama. Hence, under the category of the above-mentioned 
fourteen (Sudha-Vikritha) Svaras, no separate mention was made 
by me of these five Svaras, inasmuch as they had effected a 
ifierger. 

Seven Vikritha Svaras 

42-44. We shall enunciate the seven Vikritha-Svaras by 
mentioning their names and also state their characteristics. The 
names are — 

(1) Chyutha Shadja 

(2) Chyutha Madhyama 

(3) Chyutha Panchama 

(4) Sadharana Gandhara 

(5) Anthara Gandhara 

(6) Kaisiki Nishada 

and (7) Kakali Nishada 

Their Characteristics 

44-49. 4 Chyutha Shadja ’ is the name given to that Shadja 

which gives up its own fourth Sruti and takes the third one. 
The same rule equally applies to ‘Chyutha Madhyama 1 and 
‘Chyutha Panchama’. When Sudha Madhyama takes the first 
Gandhara Sruti, it is called ‘ Sadharana Gandhara 1 ; but when 
the same Sudha Madhyama takes the second Gandhara Sruti, it 
goes by the name of ‘ Anthara Gandhara.’ When, again, Sudha 
16 
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Shadja takes the first Nishada Sruti, it is called by expert 
musicians ‘ Kaisiki Nishada’; but when it lakes the second 
Nishada Sruti, it goes by the name of * Kakali Nishada Thus, 
the seven (Vikritha Svaras) have been described. 

Another Nomenclature 

49-57. In fulfilment of a usage, I shall now mention a few 
different nomenclatures to some of these fourteen Svaras obtain- 
ing elsewhere. On account of its identity with Nishada, Chyutha 
Shadja is also called Chyutha Shadja Nishada. On account of 
its identity with Gandhara, Chyutha Madhyama is also called by 
me Chyutha Madhyama Gandhara. On account of its identity with 
Madhyama, Chyutha Panchama is also called by me Chyutha 
Panchama Madhyama. Inasmuch as Rishabha is, in practice, 
known to identify itself with Sudha Gandhara ; the latter (Sudha 
Gandhara) is called by me Panchasruti Rishabha. When, how- 
ever, Rishabha identifies itself with Sadharana Gandhara ; that 
Sadharana Gandhara is, in practice, also called Shatsruti Rishabha. 
Likewise, when Dhaivatha identifies itself with Sudha Nishada, 
that Sudha Nishada is called Panchasruti Dhaivatha ; but when it 
identifies itself with Kaisiki Nishada, that Kaisiki Nishada is 
called Shatsruti Dhaivatha. 

Recapi tulatiou 

57-65. For the better understanding of the chapters on 
Raga and Mela, that are going to be related, the above-mentioned 
Svaras are herein duly recapitulated. The seven Sudha Svaras 
are to be known, in order, thus ; — Sudha Shadja, Sudha Rishabha, 
Sudha Gandhara, Sudha Madhyama, Sudha Panchama, Sudha 
Dhaivatha, and Sudha Nishada. The seven Vikritha Svaras are 
declared to be : — Chyutha Shadja Nishada, Chyutha Madhyama 
Gandhara, Chyutha Panchama Madhyama, Sadharana Gandhara, 
Anthara Gandhara, Kaisiki Nishada and Kakali Nishada. Sudha 
Gandhara is known as Panchasruti Rishabha, while Sadharana 
Gandhara is known as Shatsruti Rishabha. In some places, 
another view obtains in regard to the association of Ragas accord- 
ing to the Gana Music. Sudha Nishada is known as Panchasruti 
Dhaivatha, while Kaisiki Nishada is known as Shatsruti 
Dhaivatha. These fourteen Svaras occur in every Raga; while, 
now and then, the seven Svaras have, in some places, more than 
three registers. 
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Chapter III 

VINA 

1- 2. The Svaras having been explained, an account of how 
the Melas and Ragas are formed, is given. Since that account 
can be clearly expounded only with the help of the Vina, I shall 
now describe the Vina in conformity with the theory and practice 
of music. 

Its Construction and Importa7ice 

2- 4. Danda (or the Cross-Bar of the Vina) is Sambu; 
Thanthri (or the Wire) is Uma ; Kakubha (or the Piece of Wood at 
its end) is Kamalapati; Pathrika (or the Metallic piece for the 
wires to run over) is Lakshmi ; TInimba (or the Gourd attached to 
the Cross-Bar) is Brahma ; and Nab hi (or the Round piece of 
metal which connects the gourd with the cross-bar) is Saraswathi. 
Ddraka (or the strings used for fastening the wires) is Vasuki ; 
Jiva (or Bits of cotton or woollen or even silken threads used for 
refining the sound) is the Moon ; and Samkas (or the Metallic frets 
placed over the cross-bar) form the Sun. Hence, Vina is the 
embodiment of all the gods and is therefore very auspicious. 

4-6. It is capable of purifying the wicked persons that com- 
mitted the sin of murdering the Brahmins and is also capable of 
giving, at mere touch or sight, Svarga and Apavarga (that is, 
temporary enjoyment and eternal bliss). Since, thus, the expert 
musicians and Munis, like Bharata and others, praised the Vina, 
I am also of opinion that the Vina is really praiseworthy. 

6-1 1. This (Vina) is verily a means of procuring (the four 
Objects of Life, namely), Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksha. It 
procures Dharma (or Righteousness), inasmuch as it is laid down 
in the Vedas that, in connection with the Horse-Sacrifice, ‘ two 
Brahmins should play on the Vina (in concert with a third Brah- 
min singing) ’. It procures Artha (or Wealth), inasmuch as the 
Vainikas obtain their expected money from the kings who are 
enamoured of the Vina. The Vedas declare that ‘ women love 
the musicians’; and hence the Vina procures Kama. Yagnavalkya 
praised the Vina thus : ‘ Whoever knows the secrets of Vina- 

play, whoever is an adept in the matter of Srutis and Jathis, and 
whoever is well-versed in Thala ; easily does he get into the way 
of MdkshaP 
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The Koine of the Vina and its Kinds 

11-17. That Vina is called RUDRA VINA; for Rudra 
(Siva) is fond of it. It is, in practice, found to be of three kinds, 
namely, (1) Sudha Mela Vina, (2) Madhya Mela Vina and 
(3) Achyutharajendra Mela Vina. Each of these three kinds falls 
into two varieties, namely, (i) Sarvaraga Mela Vina and (ii) Eka- 
rao-a Mela Vina. That Vina is called Sarvaraga Mela Vina , the 
frets of which are fixed and, yet, made to produce all the Ragas 
in all the registers. While, it is called Ekaraga Mela Vina , the 
frets of which are moved or changed, every time a Raga is chang- 
ed. A third variety in Madhya Mela Vina is suggested thus : — 
< Leave the first three wires of the Madhya Mela Vina and take 
up the fourth wire of Shadja ; and, on this fourth wire, make use 
of all the frets in all the three registers.’ Since this (suggested) 
variety is already comprised or implied in Madhya Mela Vina, no 
separate mention of it has been made. 

The Characteristics of the various kinds of Rudra V vna 
(a) Sudha Mela Vina 

18-20. The characteristics of these three kinds of the Vina, 
namely, Sudha Mela, Madhya Mela, and Achyutharajendra Mela, 
are (now 7 ) described from the standpoint of practice. First, the 
characteristics of Sudha Mela Vina are dealt with. Let four 
metallic wires be fastened on the upper part of the Vina, construc- 
ted by a clever mechanic who knows his business well. Below, 
but near (the four wires) and on the right-hand side, let three 
wires be fastened. 

21-23. The arrangement of the Svaras (speaking) on these 
seven wires is (now) told. Of the four upper wires, the first — on 
the left-hand side — may be named Anumandr a Shadja ; the second, 
Anumandra Panchama; the third, Mandra Shadja; and the 
fourth, Mandra Madhyama. 

24-26. The arrangement of the Svaras (speaking) on the 
three lower wires is (then) told. The first (of the three lower 
wires) is of the same Sruti as Madhya Shadja (that is, produces 
Madhya Shadja) ; the second, Mandra Panchama ; and the third, 
Mandra Shadja. These three side-wires are called ‘ Srutis.’ 

26-31. Then, the arrangement of the Frets is described in 
conformity with the views of the Vainikas. On the first 
Anumandra Sa-wive, should be placed frets Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
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so that they may produce respectively the following Svaras : — 
Sudha Ri, Sudha Ga, Sadharana Ga, Chyuthamadhyama Got, 
Sudha Ma, and Chyuthapanchama Ma. 

31-34. We shall consider what Svaras these six frets 
produce on the other three (upper) wires. On the second wire, 
called Anumandra Panchama, the same six frets produce respec- 
tively the following Svaras : — Sudha Dka, Sudha Ni, Kaisiki Ni, 
Chyuthashadja Ni, Sudha Sa, and Sudha Ri. 

35~3^* The two Svaras, namely, Sudha Sa and Sudha Ri 
produced on the second wire, occur again on the third wire, in 
Mandra, and are therefore of no use on the second wire. The 
Anumandra Svaras have been described ; nov.% I shall deal with 
the Mandra Svaras. 

37~39* The Svaias, which the same six frets produce on 
the third Mandra Sh-wire, are, as in the case of Anumandra 
Sa wire, as follows : — Sudha Rt, Sudha Ga, Sadharana Ga, Chyu- 
thamadhyama Ga, Sudha Ma, and Chyuthapanchama Ma. 

39-40. Since Sudha Ma and Chyuthapanchama Ma occur, 
again, on the fourth wire, they are of no use on the third wire. 

41-43. The Svaras, which the same six frets produce on the 
fourth Mandra Afh-wire, are : — Chyuthapanchama Ma, Sudha 
Pa, Sudha Dha , Sudha Ni, Kaisiki Ni, and Chyuthashadja Ni. 
These are considered to be Mandra-Svaras. 

43-44. In this manner, all the Anumandra-and-Mandra- 
Svaras are duly produced by the said six frets on the said four 
wires. 


Svayambhi is 

44-62. The following Svaras are Svayambhus, that is, those 
of natural creation and not of man’s making. The method of 
determining their values is now explained. It is agreed on all 
hands that the two Svaras between which there is an interval of 
twelve or eight Sruthis are Samvadis to each other. This point 
has been well explained in Ratndkara. Another method of 
determining the values of Svayambhus is as follows : — The Mandra 
Sudha Pa, produced on the fourth wire by the second fret, is 
called Svayambhu. Hence all the Svaras produced (on all the four 
wires) by the second fret are Svayambhus and cannot be otherwise. 
Inasmuch as the Anumandra Sudha Ni, produced on the second 
wire by the second fret, is of the same value as the Mandra Sudha 
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Ah, produced on the fourth wire by the fourth fret ; all the Svaras, 
produced (on all the four wires) by the fourth fret are determined 
to be Svayambhus; and they cannot be otherwise. Inasmuch, 
again, as the Anumandra Chyuthashadja Ni, produced on the 
second wire by the fourth fret, is of the same value as the Mandra 
Chyuthashadja Ni, produced on the fourth wire by the sixth fret ; 
all the Svaras produced (on all the four wires) by the sixth fret 
are determined to be Svayambhus ; and they cannot truly be other- 
wise. The Sa-Ma Svaras, produced (on the first three wires) 
by the fifth fret, are all Svayambhus. Inasmuch, again, as the 
Mandra Kaisiki Ni, produced on the fourth wire by the fifth fret, 
is of the same value as the Anumandra Kaisiki Ni, produced on 
the second wire by the third fret ; all the Svaras, produced (on all 
the wires) by the third fret are Svayambhus. Inasmuch, further 
again, as the Mandra Sudha Dha , produced on the fourth wire by 
the third fret, is of the same value as the Anumandra Sudha Dha, 
produced on the second wire by the first fret ; all the Svaras have 
been shewn to be of definitely determined values. In this manner 
Ramamatya determined the values of all the Svaras produced on 
all the four wires by all the six frets. 

62-64. In the same manner, suitable frets were fixed by 
learned men in the other registers also, such as, Madhyathara and 
Anuthara. The Svaras, produced on the frets of the Madhya 
Register and above are agreeable and therefore accepted in 
practice, only if they are produced on the fourth wire but not on 
the other three wires. 

64-72. While all the hitherto-discussed Svaras have been 
fourteen in number, the theory of twelve Svaras will now be 
explained, without any confusion. First, the question as to why 
a couple of frets was not fixed to produce Kakali Ni and Anthara 
Ga may be taken up. If two frets were fixed to produce Kakali 
Ni and Anthara Ga, the resulting sound is a disagreeable beat ; 
and hence the absence of the two frets to produce those two 
Svaras. How then can they be otherwise produced ? The 
learned musicians are of opinion that Kakali Ni can be produced, 
in a way, even by the Chyutha Madhyama Ga-iret. In fact, all 
the Ragas, in which Kakali Ni and Anthara Ga play any part, may 
likewise be sung. Some practical musicians consider Chyutha- 
madhyama Ga and Chyuthashadja Ni as the representatives 
respectively of Anthara Ga and Kakali Ni, on account of the very 
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small difference in sound between them. Thus has Sharngadev 
expressed himself agreeably that Kakali Ni and Anthara Ga are 
of occasional use. This is the view of the practical musicians 
regarding the characteristics of Sudha Mela Vina. 

(6) Madhyamela Vina 

73-76' The characteristics of Madhyamela Vina are herein 
clearly given. If the first wire of the Sudha Mela Vina produces 
Anumandra Pa . ; the second wire, Mandra Sa ; the third wire, 
Mandra Pa; and the fourth wire, Madhya .Sk; then, Madhya- 
Mela-Vina is the result. As for the three side-wires, their 
arrangement should be such as to produce the same sound as the 
upper-wires. 

(c) A chyutkaraja Mela Vina 

77-78' Then, the Achyutha Bhupala Mela Vina is describ- 
ed. If the fourth upper wire of the Sudha Mela Vina produces 
Mandra Pa and the other three upper wires produce the same 
Svaras, as in the case of Sudha Mela Vina ; then, Achyuthamaha- 
rtija Mela Vina is declared by me to be the result. As for the 
side-wires, an additional Madhya Pa-wire should be tacked on. 

Chapter IV 
MELA 

1-2. Having thus explained the characteristics of the three 
kinds of the Vina, I shall duly proceed to speak about the 
Melas , which cause their respective Rdgas to be formed and 
which are distinguished by Raga-names, coined after the fashion 
of the languages prevailing in various provinces. 

The Name of the first Mela 

3. I shall first specify the names of the Melas and then 
explain their characteristics. Of all the Melas, MUKHARI is 
the first. 

The Names of other Melas 

4-9. Other Melas are as follows : — Malavagowla, Sriraga, 
Saranganata, Hindola, Sudharamakriya, Desakshi, Kannadagowla, 
Sudhanati, Ahari, Nadaramakriya, Sudhavarali, Rithigowla, 
Vasanthabhairavi, Kedaragowla, Hejujji, Samavarali, Revagupthi, 
Samantha, and Kambhoji. Thus, there are twenty Melas. 
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The Characteristics of the twenty Melas 

9-10. And their characteristics are explained thus : — 

(i) Mukhdn 

The Meta of ‘ Mukhari ’ consists of seven Sudha svaras. 
According to the learned Sharngadev, Mukhari and a few Grama- 

Racras a:e deemed to be Sudha. 

o 

✓ ' (2) Malavagowla 

11-12. Ram a maty a characterises, with the approval of 
those that are well-versed in Raga (-Lakshana), the Mela of 
‘ Malavagowla ’ as consisting of these seven svaras, namely, 
Sudha Sa, Sudha Ri, Sudha Ma, Sudha Pa , Sudha Dha , 
Chyuthamadhyama Ga, and Chyuthashadja Ni. 

13-15. Then do I enumerate some of the Ragas derived 
from this Mela (of Malavagowla) ; and they are : — Malavagowla, 
Lalitha, Bowli, Sourashtra, Gurjari, Mechabowli, Palamanjari, 
Gundakri, Sinduramakri, Chayagowla, Kuranji, Kannadabangala, 
Mangalakaisika, and Malhari. 

(3) Sriraga 

16-17. The Mela of ‘ Sriraga ’ consists of these seven 
svaras, namely, Sudha Sa, Panchasruti Ri, Sadharana Ga, 
Sudha Ma, Sudha Pa, Panchasruti Dha, and Kaisiki ‘ Ni ’. 

18-20. Then do I enumerate some of the Ragas derived 
from this Mela (of Sriraga) ; and they are : — Sriraga, Bhairavi, 
Gowli, Danyasi, Sudhabhairavi, Velavali, Malavasri, Sankara- 
bharana, Andoli, Devagandhari, and Madhyamadi. These and a 
few others also are derived from this Mela. 

(4) Saranganata 

20-22. Ramamatya characterises the Mela of * Saranga- 
nata’ as consisting of these seven svaras, namely, Sudha Sa, 
Panchasruti Ri, Chyuthamadhyama Ga, Sudha Ma, Sudha Pa, 
Panchasruti Dha , and Chyuthashadja Ni, 

22-24. Then do I enumerate some of the Ragas derived 
fiom this Mela (of Saranganata) ; and they are : — Saranganata, 
Saveri, Sarangabhairavi, Natanarayani, Sudhavasantha, Poorva- 
gowla, Kunthalavarali, Bhinnashadja, and Narayani. These and 
a few others also are derived from this Mela. 
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(5) Hmdoia 

25. The characteristics of Sriraga are equally applicable to 
this Mela of ‘ Hindola’ ; and the only exception is (that instead of 
Panchasruti Dha of the former) Sudha Dha is used (in the latter). 

26- 27. I now enumerate some of the Ragas derived from 
this Mela (of Hindola) ; and they are : — Hindola, Margahindola, 
and Bhupala and also a few others. 

(6) Sudhardmakriya 

27- 28. The Mela of ‘ Sudharamakriya ’ consists of these 
seven svaras, namely, Sudha Sa, Sudha Ri , Chyuthamadhyama 
Ga , Chyuthapanchama Ma, Sudha Pa, Sudha Dha and Chyutha- 
shadja Ni. 

29-30. Then do I enumerate some of the Ragas derived 
from this Mela (of Sudharamakriya) ; and they are : — Sudharama- 
kriya, Padi, Ardradesi, and Dipaka, and also a few others. 

(7) Desakshi 

50-32. The learned Ramamatya characterises the Mela of 
‘ Desakshi ’ as consisting of these seven svaras, namely, Sudha 
■S'#, Shadsruthi Ri, Chyuthamadhyama Ga, Sudha Ma, Sudha 
Pa, Panchasruti Dha, and Chyuthashadja Ni. Desakshi and 
other Ragas are, here and there, the derivatives of this Mela (of 
Desakshi). 

(8) Kannadagozvla 

33- 34. As between the characteristics of Desakshi and 
Kannadagowla, there is one point of difference, namely, the latter 
(Kannadagowla) has Kaisiki Ni, as practised by the experts 
(instead of Chyuthashadja Ni of Desakshi). 

34- 36. I now enumerate some of the Ragas, derived from 
this Mela (of Kannadagowla) ; and they are • — Kannadagowla, 
Ghantarava, Sudhabangala, Chayanata, Thurushkathodi, Naga- 
dhvani, and Devakriya and a few others. 

(9) Sudhandti 

37-38. The Mela of * Sudhanati ’ consists of these svaras, 
namely, Sudha Sa, Shadsruti Ri, Chyuthamadhyama Ga, Sudha 
Ma, Sudha Pa, Shadsruti Dha, and Chyuthashadja Ni. Sudhanati 
and other Ragas are the derivatives of this Mela (of Sudhanati). 

17 
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(xo) Ahari 

39-40. The Mela of £ Ahari ’ consists of these svaras, 
namely, Sudha Sa, Panchasruti Ri, Sadharana Ga, Sudha Ma, 
Sudha Pa, Sudha Dka , and Chyuthashadja Ni. Ahari and other 
Ragas are the derivatives of this Mela (of Ahari). 

(11) Nddardmakriya 

41-42. The Mela of ‘ Nadaramakriya ' consists of these 
svaras, namely, Sudha Sa, Sudha Ri, Sadharana Ga, Sudha Ma , 
Sudha Pa, Sudha Dka, and Chyuthashadja Ni. Nadaramakriya 
and other Ragas are the derivatives, here and there, of this Mela 
(of Nadaramakriya). 

(12) Sudhavardli 

43-45. The Mela of ‘ Sudhavarali ’ consists of these svaras, 
namely, Sudha Shi, Sudha Ri, Sudha Ga, C hy uthapanchama Ma, 
Sudha Pa, Sudha Dha , and Chyuthashadja Ni. Sudhavarali 
and other Ragas are, in different provinces, the derivatives of 
this Mela (of Sudhavarali). 

(13) Rithigowla 

45-47. The Mela of ‘ Rithigowla ’ consists of these svaras, 
namely, Sudha Sa, Sudha Ri, Sudha Ga, Sudha Ma, Sudha Pa, 
Panchasruti Dha, and Kaisiki Ni. Rithigowla and other 
Ragas are, according to the views of the musicians, the deriva- 
tives of this Mela (of Rithigowla). 

(14) Vasanthabhairavi 

47-49. The Mela of ‘ Vasanthabhairavi ’ consists of these 
svaras, namely, Sudha Sa, Sudha Ri, Chyuthamadhyama Ga, 
Sudha Ma, Sudha Pa, Sudha Dha, and Kaisiki Ni. A few 
Ragas, such as Vasanthabhairavi and Soma, are deemed to be 
the derivatives of this Mela (of Vasanthabhairavi), 

(15) Kedaragowla 

49-51. The Mela of ‘Kedaragowla’ consists of these 
svaras, namely, Sudha Shi, Panchasruti Ri, Chyuthamadhyama 
Ga, Sudha Ma, Sudha Pa, Panchasruti Dha, and Chyuthashadja 
Ni. Kedaragowla, Narayanagowla and a few other Ragas are the 
derivatives of this Mela (of Kedaragowla). 
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Nota Bene 

52. Having discussed the (above-mentioned) fifteen Melas, 
wherefrom Anthara Ga and Kakali Ni were excluded ; we shall 
(now proceed to) deal with the (following) five Melas wherein 
Anthara Ga and Kakali Ni will be included. 

(16) Hejujjz — 1 

53—55. The Mela of ‘ Hejujji ’ consists of these svaras, 
namely, Sudha Sa, Sudha Ri, Anthara Ga, Sudha Ma, Sudha 
Pa, Sudha Dha, and Kakali Ni. Hijujji (Hejujji) and other 
Ragas and a few Grama-Ragas too are the derivatives of this 
Mela (of Hejujji). This Mela of the Gandharva (or Marga) type, 
which comes under the category of the five (special) Melas, has 
been approved of by Sharngadev. 

(17) Samavarali — 2 

55-57. The Mela of ‘ Samavarali ’ consists of these svaras, 
namely, Sudha Sa, Sudha Ri, Sudha Ga, Sudha Ma, Sudha Pa, 
£udha Dha , and Kakali Ni. Samavarali, Thondi, Purvavarali, 
and a few Grama-Ragas are, according to Sharngadev, who was 
well-versed in the Marga-music, the derivatives of this Mela (of 
Samavarali). 

(18) Revagupthi — j 

5S-59. The Mela of ‘ Revagupthi 5 consists of these seven 
svaras, namely, Sudha Sa, Sudha Ri, Anthara Ga, Sudha Ma, 
Sudha Pa, Sudha Dha, and Sudha Ni. Revagupthi and a few 
Sudha Ragas are mentioned by Sharngadev, in his Ratndhara, as 
derivatives of this Mela (of Revagupthi). 

(19) Samantha — 4 

60- 61. The Mela of ‘Samantha 5 consists of these svaras, 
namely, Sudha Sa, Shadsruti Rz, Anthara Ga, Sudha Ma, 
Sudha Pa, Shadsruti Dha, and Kakali Ni. Samantha and other 
Ragas are the derivatives of this Mela (of Samantha). 

(20) Kdmbhdji — 5 

61- 62. The Mela of ‘Kambhoji’ consists of these svaras, 
namely, Sudha Sa, Panchasruti Ri, Anthara Ga, Sudha Ma, 
Sudha Pa, Panchasruti Dha, and Kakali Ni. Kambhoji and 
other Ragas are the derivatives of this Mela (of Kambhoji). 
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A Controversy 

63-70. The characteristics of these twenty Melas have been, 
in the main, described. (As for the controversy that has arisen, 
namely, whether there are twenty or fifteen Melas) — I now 
proceed to state both the sides of the question, with the help of a 
Vina. If, on the one hand, Anthara Ga and Kakali Ni are taken 
into account; there surely arise twenty Melas. But if, on the 
other hand, Chyuthamadhyama Ga and Chyuthashadja Ni are 
deemed to represent Anthara Ga and Kakali Ni respectively; 
there arise only fifteen Melas. In the latter case, the remaining 
five Melas must be deemed to be implied in the fifteen. For, 
Hejujji is implied in Vasanthabhairavi ; Samavarali, in Sudha- 
varali ; Revagupthi, in Bowli ; Samantha, in Kannadagowla ; and 
Kambhoji, in Saranganata. If the (above-mentioned) theory of 
representation is accepted, there are only fifteen Melas from 
Mukhari to Kedaragowla, both inclusive. 


Chapter V 

RAGA 

1. All the Ragas, derived from these Melas, fall into three 
divisions, namely, Superior, Middling , and Inferior. They will 
now be dealt with, in detail. 

(i) Superior 

2-6. The following twenty Ragas are declared to be 
‘ Superior on account of their being free from any kind of 
mixture and also of their being suitable for use in singing, 
composition, elaboration, and for Taya ; and those Ragas are : — 


1 . 

Mukhari. 

11 . 

Sriraga. 

2. 

Sudhanati. 

12 . 

Kannadagowla. 

3. 

Malavagowla. 

13. 

Samantha, 

4. 

Sudhavarali. 

14. 

Desakshi. 

5. 

Gurjari. 

15. 

Dhanyasi. 

6. 

Lalitha. 

16. 

Bowli. 

7. 

Sudharamakriya. 

17. 

Ahari. 

8. 

Sudhavasantha. 

18. 

Malhari. 

9. 

Bhairavi. 

19. 

Malavasri. 

10. 

Hindola. 

and 20. 

Saranganata. 
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(ii) Middling 


6-9. The following fifteen Ragas are called ‘ Middling ’ ; 
and they are of little use or, if at all, used to sing fragmentary 
portions of softgs. Those Ragas are : — 


1. Kedaragowla. 

2. Kambhoji. 

3. Kannadabangala. 

4. Velavali. 

5. Madhyamadi. 

6. Narayani. 

7. Rithigowla. 

8. Nadaramakriya. 


9. 

Padi. 

10. 

Bhupala. 

11. 

Revagupthi. 

12. 

Gtindakriya. 

13. 

Hejujji. 

14. 

V asanthabhairavi . 

and 15. 

Samavarali. 


(iii) Inferior 

9 _I 4 - The following Ragas are called ‘ Inferior ’ : 


1. vSourashtra. 

2. Mechabowli. 


3. Chayagowla. 

4. Kuranji. 

5. Sinduramakriya. 

6. Gowdi. 

7. Desi. 

8 . Mangal akai sika . 

9. Purvagowla. 

10. Somaraga. 

11. Andoli. 

12. Palamanjari. 

13. Sankarabharana. 

14. Devagandhari 

15. Dipaka. 

16. Natanarayani. 

17 . Sudhabhairavi . 


18. 

Bhinnashadja. 

19. 

Kunthalavarali. 

20. 

Sarangabhairavi . 

21. 

Sudhabangala. 

22. 

Nagadhvani. 

23. 

Ghantarava. 

24. 

Margahindola. 

25. 

Cha 5 'anata. 

26. 

Devakriya. 

27. 

Narayani. 

28. 

Gowlaraga. 

29. 

Thodi. 

30. 

Varali. 

31. 

Thurti shkatho di. 

32. 

Saveri. 

and 33. 

Ardradesi. 


15-16. These mixed Ragas which intervene between the 
superior and the middling ones — that is to say, these inferior 
Ragas — are plentiful but calculated only to dazzle (and not 
illumine) the masses. They are further unsuitable for composi- 
tions like Taya, Alapa, and Prabandha. Hence it is that the 
musicians do not countenance them. 


The Characteristics of the Ragas 

17. All the Desi Ragas are those of Shadjagrama and have 
each its Graha, Amsa, Nyasa, Mandra, and so forth. Further, 
they fall into three divisions — Oudava, Shadava, and Sampurna. 
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18—20. Whether these Desi Ragas are used, as such, in all 
the (three kinds of) ragas or not, I shall now in conformity with 
the theory and practice of music, state a few of the characteristics 
of the twenty superior Ragas which are free from any mixture, of 
the fifteen middling ones, as well as of the inferior ones. 

(1) Su perior-Sam puma- — 10 

20- 21. That Raga is called Mali, which is Sampurna, which 
has Su for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa, and which is sung in the 
latter part of the day. 

21- 22. That Raga is called Vardli , which is Sampurna, 
which has 6^ for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa, and which may be 
sung at all times. 

22- 23. That Raga, the wise men call Saranganata , which is 
Sampurna, which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa and Nyasa and 
which is declared, by the wise men, to be sung in the latter part 
of the day. 

23- 24. That Raga is called Sudharamaknya , which is Sam- 
purna, which has Su for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa, and which 
is sung after the noon. 

24- 25. That Raga is called Mukhari which is Sampurna, 
which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa, and which may be 
sung at all times. 

25- 26. That Raga is called Bhairavi, which is Sampurna, 
which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa, and which is sung 
in the latter part of the day. 

26- 27. That Raga is called Ahari , which is Sampurna, 
which has -Sa for its Graha, Amsa and Nyasa, and which, according 
to the wise men, should be sung in the last watch of the day. 

27- 28. That Raga is called Samantha , which is Sampurna, 
which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa, and which is sung 
in the last watch of the day-time. 

28- 29. That Raga is called Kannadagowia , which is Sam- 
purna, though, in ascent, it sometimes leaves Dha ; which has 
Ni for its Graha, Amsa and Nyasa; which is specially liked by the 
people of Orissa ; and which is sung in the latter part of the day. 

30. That Raga is called Desdkshi , which is Sampurna, 
though, in ascent, it leaves Ma and Nt\ which has Sa for its 
Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa ; and which is sung in the former part 
of the day. 
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(2) Superior-Shddava — 5 

31. That Raga is called Bowli , which is Shadava, for it 
leaves Pa\ which has Ma for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa; and 
which should 'be sung in the first half of the day. 

32- 33. That Raga is called Sudhavasantha , whichis Shadava, 
for it leaves Pa , though, in descent, Pa is included ; which has 
Sa for its Graha and Amsa ; and which is sung in the fourth part 
of the day. 

33- 34. That Raga is called Mdlavasrt, which leaves Ri 
(and is therefore Shadava) ; which has Sa for its Graha and Amsa; 
which may be sung at all times ; and which is auspicious. 

34- 35. That Raga is called Gur-jan , which is Shadava, for 
it leaves Pa , which is sometimes retained in descent; which has 
Ri for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa ; and which is sung by the 
musicians in the first watch of the day. 

36. That Raga is called Lalitha , which is Shadava, for it 
leaves Pa\ which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa; which 
is sung in the first watch of the day ; and which is auspicious. 

(3) Superior- Oudava — 5 

37. That Raga is called Hinddla, which is Oudava, for it 
leaves Ri and Dha\ which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and 
Nyasa ; which may be sung at all times ; and which is 
auspicious. 

38. That Raga is called Malkdri , which is Oudava, for it 
leaves Ga and Ni ; which has Dim for its Graha, Amsa, and 
Nyasa; and which is sung by the wise men at day-break. 

39. That Raga is called Dhanydsi, which is Oudava, for it 
generally leaves Ri and Dha ; which has Sa for its Graha, 
Amsa, and Nyasa; and which is sung by the wise men in the 
morning. 

40- 41. That Raga is called Malavagowla, which is Oudava, 
for it leaves Ri and Pa, though, at times they are retained ; which 
has Ni for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa; which is sung in the 
evening ; and which is the best of all rdgas . 

41- 42. That Raga is called Srirdga, which is Oudava, for 
it leaves Ga and Dha , though, at times, they are retained ; which 
has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa ; which is sung in the 
evening ; and which is the giver of all prosperity. 
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(i) M iddling-Sampurna — S 

43. That Raga is called Kedaragowla , which is Sampurna ; 
which has Ni for, its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa; and which is sung 
by the wise men, in the fourth watch of the day-time. 

44. That Raga is called Nddardmakriya, which is Sampurna ; 
which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa; and which is sung 
in the fourth watch of the day. 

45. That Raga is called Kambhoji , which is Sampurna, 
though, in certain places, it leaves, in ascent, Ma and Ah ; which 
has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa ; and which is sung in the 
evening. 

46. That Raga is called Sdmavarali , which is Sampurna ; 
which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa; which may be 
sung at all times ; and which originated with the Sama Veda. 

47. That Raga is called Rithzgoiula, which is Sampurna ; 
which has Ah for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa ; which is sung in 
the evening ; and which is allied with Mukhari. 

48. That Raga is called Heju-/ji , which is Sampurna; which 
has Ma for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa ; which is sung in the rf 
latter part of the day-time ; and which sounds nicely with Kakali 
Ni and Anthara Ga. 

49. That Raga is called Ndrayani, which is Sampurna, 
though, at certain places, it leaves, in descent, Rz ; which has Ga 
for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa ; and which is sung in the 
morning. 

50. That Raga is called Veldvah, which is Sampurna, 
though, at certain places, it leaves, in descent, Ri and Pa ; which 
has Dha for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa ; and which is sung at 
day-break. 

(ii) Middling-Shddava — 4 

51. That Raga is called Kannadabangdla , which is Shadava, 
for it leaves Rz ; which has Ga for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa ; 
and which is sung in the morning. 

52. That Raga is called Pddz, which is Shadava, for it 
leaves Ga; which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa; and 
which is sung at the fourth watch of the day. 

53- That Raga is called Vasanthabhairavi , which is Shadava, 
for it leaves Pa ; which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa ; 
and which is sung in the morning. 
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54. That Raga is called Gundaknya , which is Shadava, for it 
leaves Dka , though, at certain places, it is retained ; which has Sa 
for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa ; and which is sung in the former 
part of the day,. 

(iii) Middling- 0 udava — 3 

55. That Raga is called Madhyamadi , which is Oudava, for 
it leaves Ri and Dha\ which has Ma for its Graha, Amsa, 
and Nyasa ; and which is sung in the latter part of the 
day-time. 

56. That Raga is called Bkupala , which is Oudava, for it 
leaves Ma and Ni ; which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and 
Nyasa ; and which is sung in the morning. 

57. That Raga is called Revagupl/n, which is Oudava, for 
it leaves Ma and Ni ; which has Ri for its Graha and Nyasa ; and 
which is sung in the latter part of the day-time. 

(A) In fenor- Sam p u ma — 4 

58. Now, the characteristics of a few inferior Ragas are 
described. That Raga is called Sourdsktra, which is Sampurna ; 
which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa ; and which is sung 
by the singers in the evening. 

59. That Raga is called Ndgadhvani , which is Sampurna ; 
which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa ; and which is sung 
by the singers at all times. 

60. That Raga is called Somardga, which is Sampurna ; 
which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa ; which is sung at 
all times ; and which sounds nicely with Ma in Mandra. 

bi.'Oi'hat Raga is called Sankardbkarana , which is 
Sampurna ; which has Sa for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa ; and 
which resembles, as it were, Samantha. 

( B) Inferior-Shadava — 2 

62. That Raga is called Ghantdrava y which is Shadava, for 
it leaves Ga ; which has Dha for its Graha, Amsa, and Nyasa ; 
and which is sung at all times. 

63. That Raga is called Bhinnashadja , which is Shadava, 
for it leaves Ma ; which has Sa for its Graha and Nyasa; and 
which is sung at all times. 
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{ C) Inferior- Qj.da : a— : 


C, 


Ala: Riga is called SdiH^ which is Gucava, 


•7 


« vft. 


ves Ga and Ki; when has Dha for its Grabs, Arnsa, and 
Xyasa ; and which is snag, by the wise men, at daybreak. 

65, That Riga is called Audi % which is Oudava, for it 
leaves Ga and Nt ; which has Pa for its Grabs, Ansa, and Nyasa ; 
d which shines like Madhyairidi. 




The End 


66. In this way the remaining Ragas may &e ascertained by 
the wise men. 1 leave them undescribed, on account of their 
confusedly mixed nature, 

J 

67, Indeed, Sharngadev described well, in his Ratmkam , 
the characteristics of such of the Thaia- Prabandhas as were useful 
to the musicians. In fact, the whole range of music was exhaus- 
ted by him ; and hence, I did not take those subjects into my 
consideration. 


Colophon 

68. Let 4 [Svara-] Melakalanidhi, 5 prepared by Ramamaty* 
from the Svara System of [Sangitha-] Ratmhra and published 
on the tenth day, Sukla (Nirmalathara) Paksha, Sravana Month, 
Sadharana Year, of Saka 1472, Sourish and be cf eternal use to 
the wise people. 





